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Shortages in Education in the 


Midst of Plenty* 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T Is now apparent, nine months after 

Pearl Harbor, that the manpower 
needs of our military and civilian ef- 
forts will demand of our educational 
institutions the development of pro- 
grams more closely related to the war 
effort. In prosecuting this total war 
our nation finds itself with shortages 
not only in military and naval equip- 
ment, factories and raw materials, but 
also in men and women who are able 
and prepared to perform the kinds of 
tasks that mechanical warfare requires. 
These shortages have come despite re- 
cent great educational advances. 

On June 20, 1942, the United States 
Bureau of the Census issued a leaflet on 
“The Educational Level of Men of 


*This article is a section of the Report of the 
Dean of Teachers College for the Academic 
Year Ending June, 1942. 


Military Age in the United States.” 
We who have been working in public 
education should take great satisfac- 
tion in this report. It reveals “phenom- 
enal improvement in the educational 
level of selectees in World War II as 
compared with draftees in World War 
I” and attributes this improvement to 
“the spectacular increase in educa- 
tional opportunities in the United 
States in less than a generation.” “On 
the eve of our entry into the war, al- 
most as many men were attending col- 
lege as were in high school less than 
twenty-five years ago,” and “the high 
school enrollment in 1940 was seven 
times greater than in 1916.” 

This improved educational status of 
the selectee in World War II over the 
draftee in World War I is shown in 
the research study by Brigadier Gen- 
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eral Frederick H. Osborn, Chief of 
Special Service of the Army, and J. C. 
Capt, Director of the Bureau of the 
Census. Their study revealed that of 
every 100 draftees in World War I 
and roo selectees in World War II, 
5 draftees and 11 selectees were col- 
lege men; 4 draftees and 30 selectees 
were high school graduates; 12 draftees 
and 28 selectees had attended high 
school without graduating; while those 
with grade school records or no school- 
ing totaled 79 in World War I and 
only 31 in World War II. Truly the 
improvement is “phenomenal.” Cer- 
tainly the increase in educational at- 
tainment is “spectacular.” One might 
think that our educational shortages 
were slight or nonexistent; that our 
educational problems had been solved. 
But this is not the case. 


A SHORTAGE IN LITERACY 


We still have the problem of illit- 
eracy. The census of 1900 revealed 
6,180,069 illiterates among the popula- 
tion 10 years of age and over; in 1910 
this number was reduced to 5,516,163; 
iN 1920 tO 4,931,905; and in 1930 to 
4,283,753. There is no figure for 1940. 
The explanation for this is that the 
figures for the previous years are really 
not significant. They were based upon 
whether a person could or could not 
sign his name, not such an important 
accomplishment after all! What really 
counts, with respect to literacy, is not 
whether one signs his name with a 
cross or not, but whether one can gain 
meaning from the printed page or writ- 
ten paper with some degree of speed 
and accuracy. This can be determined 


only by a reading examination. The 
Census of 1940 could not give such an 
examination to everyone; but in its 
stead it did collect data on the grade 
of school completed. 

These figures have not been released 
for all age groups but on April 23, 
1942, the Bureau of the Census issued a 
bulletin entitled “Educational Attain- 
ment of the Population 25 Years of 
Age and Over in the United States; 
1940.” This revealed that— 


74,775,836 persons were 25 years 
of age and over 
1,041,970 did not report upon 
their education 
2,799,923 had completed no 
years of school 
7,304,689 had completed 1-4 
years of school 


Thus 10,104,612 persons 25 years of 
age and over had completed not more 
than the fourth grade; and while one 
cannot assume that all these are func- 
tionally illiterate, the figure cannot be 
far off. While we know that certain 
adults have picked up abilities to read 
and write with little or no formal 
schooling, many who have completed 
the fifth, sixth, or seventh grade have 
lost those abilities. It cannot be far 
from the truth to say that in the United 
States as many as ten million persons 
25 years of age and over cannot gain 
meaning quickly and accurately from 
a printed page of simple English; and 
hence they are what is termed func- 
tionally illiterate. 

Of course, there are many in the 
United States who are still totally 
illiterate. Of the five million non-citi- 
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zens recorded in Alien Registration, 
approximately 700,000 signed the card 
with a cross. In the first registration 
under Selective Service, about 350,000 
could not sign their names. 

As for functional ill:teracy, there are 
a number of indications of the true 
situation. Among the non-citizens, it 
has been found that the government 
textbook, Our Constitution and Gov- 
ernment, written on a low high school 
level, is far beyond the reading abilities 
of most of those seeking citizenship; 
simpler text materials have had to be 
prepared in response to the demands of 
the teachers of these adults; and it is 
conservatively estimated that two mil- 
lion of these aliens are functionally 
illiterate in English. 

In the Army the problem of func- 
tional illiteracy is acute. The modern 
mechanized army is very different 
from the army of World War I. There 
are few places where an illiterate can 
be useful; and no place at all where 
he is neither a danger to himself nor to 
his associates. For these reasons, the 
Army set certain entrance require- 
ments. After a young man is registered 
under Selective Service, is classified 
I-A, and has passed certain preliminary 
tests, he is sent to an induction center. 
There he is confronted with a further 
series of examiners, one of whom is 
a psychologist or a psychiatrist. This 
examiner, from inspection of the qual- 
ity of the inductee’s writing, makes a 
judgment as to whether the person is 
obviously literate or not; and, if not, 
gives a simple reading examination, 
which is made up of such questions as 
“Which is bigger, a cow or a mouse?” 


and “Can a man jump a mile?” If the 
inductee fails, he is sent home. In one 
four-month period, about 140,000 
young men were refused admission 
into the Army on this account; and it 
is estimated that 433,000 from I-A’s of 
the present registrants 20 to 44 years 
of age will have so failed. Despite this 
examination, at present there are about 
150,000 illiterates in the Army who are 
receiving or have received from 13 to 
26 weeks of simple elementary school 
instruction—a needed preliminary, in 
the judgment of the Army, to military 
service in warfare. 

Owing to a variety of considera- 
tions, partly from the pressure of cer- 
tain southern states where the refusal 
of illiterates by the Army has resulted 
in the induction of most of the white 
males from 20 to 44, the Army relaxed 
this prescription beginning August 1, 
1942, permitting the induction from 
any one group on any one day of 10 
per cent of the intelligent illiterates. 
But there is some reason to believe that 
this provision is causing so much trou- 
ble that there will be a return to the 
former restriction. 

Functional illiteracy also has a rela- 
tion to the emerging shortage of work- 
ers in war industry. There are coming 
to be fewer jobs open to illiterates; 
there are increasing places for those 
who can follow written directions and 
plans. The testimony of thousands of 
employers and the United States Em- 
ployment Service points to the fact 
that there are hundreds of thousands 
of potential workers who cannot do 
their share in this war simply because 
they cannot read and write. 
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A SHORTAGE IN HEALTH 


But literacy is not the only shortage; 
there is also a shortage in physical con- 
dition and health. Millions of hours of 
productive capacity are lost because of 
preventable diseases and medical and 
nutritional defects. The record of Se- 
lective Service gives the data with re- 
gard to the young men. As of Novem- 
ber 10, 1941, two million registrants 
had been examined by Selective Serv- 
ice and by the Army examining and 
inducting stations. Of this two million, 
900,000 were placed in deferred classi- 
fications for physical and mental de- 
fects, deficiencies, disorders, or dis- 
eases; 470,000 were classified I-B, that 
is, qualified for limited military serv- 
ice if needed; and 430,000 were classi- 
fied as IV-F, that is, disqualified for 
military service. The breakdown of 
these defects was as follows: dental de- 
fects, 188,000; eyes, 123,000; cardio- 
vascular system, 96,000; musculoskele- 
tal, 61,000; venereal, 57,000; mental 
and nervous, 57,000; hernia, 56,000; 
ears, 41,000; lungs, 26,000; feet, 36,- 
000; and miscellaneous defects, 159,- 
ooo.’ It might be supposed that this 
record of health deficiency was the re- 
sult of bad conditions in the less fa- 
vored sections of the United States; 
but a survey by Boynton and Diehl re- 
vealed that the proportion of defects 
among the male students of similar age 
at the University of Minnesota was 
practically identical with that among 
the registrants 21 years of age, al- 
though the distribution of the types of 


1From an unpublished paper by Colonel 
Rowntree of Selective Service. 


defects was somewhat different, ice,, 
better teeth among the college stu- 
dents, fewer hernias, poorer eyesight. 
These deficiencies in health constitute 
a national scandal, and Americans 
should hang their heads in shame, so 
wide is the gap between how we live 
and what we know. 


A SHORTAGE IN SPECIFIC 
SKILLS 


Shortages are apparent, not only in 
literacy and health, but also in the 
ability to perform skilled work. The 
Census Report of June 20, 1942, which 
was referred to above, states that “we 
have ample reserves of well-educated 
manpower.” If the proper measure of 
the term “well-educated” is years of 
schooling, the conclusion may be cor- 
rect; it is not true if the measure is 
ability to do skilled work. Lieutenant 
General Brehon B. Sommervell, Com- 
manding General of the Services of 
Supply, recently reported upon this 
deficiency as it has been experienced 
by the Army. He stated that in our 
modern army 63 out of every 100 
soldiers must be specialists. More re- 
cent information indicates that this 
number may be as high as 80. The 
Army is not getting these specialists in 
sufficient numbers from civilian life 
through the Selective Service. For il- 
lustration: out of every 300,000 men 
inducted, the Army needs 4,689 trained 
radio operators; it is getting 135. Out 
of every 300,000 men inducted, the 
Army needs 4,507 medical technicians, 
4,372 telephone and telegraph linemen, 
1,548 master mechanics; it is receiving 
166, 343, and 14 respectively. One 
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might suppose that there would be 
no such shortage of automobile me- 
chanics, with our millions of cars and 
thousands of service stations and fac- 
tories; but even here there is a shortage 
of 10,437 per 300,000 inductees. All in 
all, in an army of four million men, 
General Sommervell estimates a short- 
age of 838,040 specialists or skilled 
workers. 

The problem appears more acute 
when we add the needs of the Navy 
and the Employment Service. A ship 
in the modern navy is merely a steel 
shell packed full of complicated and 
intricate machinery and instruments. 
The personnel of the Navy is a collec- 
tion of specialists. The manufacture of 
supplies for the armed services natu- 
rally requires skilled workers; but there 
is a difference between the armed serv- 
ices and industry. Frequently in in- 
dustry a worker can specialize on a 
small section of a certain kind of skilled 
work and this limited ability can be 
taught speedily. Thereafter the worker 
can confine himself to this particular 
small set of operations and repeat them 
constantly. In the Army a mechanic 
may be off in the desert with a broken- 
down tank; in the Navy he may be in 
mid-ocean having trouble with a dy- 
namo; and in such cases the specialist 
must be competent in a whole area. 
Thus, broader and longer training is 
required. 

We are reaching the bottom of 
the barrel in manpower, particularly 
skilled manpower; and this shortage is 


seriously hampering the prosecution of 
the war. 


A SHORTAGE IN AIR- 
MINDEDNESS 


There is another shortage which 
may be discussed briefly, although an 
adequate exposition of the problem 
would require more space than is possi- 
ble in this report. This shortage centers 
about the need for making our peo- 
ple “air-conscious,” or “air-minded.” 
Sometimes it is stated that we need to 
air-condition our youth. 

On December 30, 1939, the Nazi 
Minister of Education, Bernhard Rust, 
issued a Decree on Promotion of Avia- 
tion in the Schools and Universities of 
the Third Reich. This decree began as 


follows: 


In my Decree of November 17, 1934, I 
have called attention to the importance 
of cultivating and promoting air-minded- 
ness in schools and universities to the end 
of securing a supply of recruits for all 
branches of the young field of aviation, 
be it for scientific, technical, practical, or 
flying activities. 


The importance and scope of aviation 
have expanded with the creation of our 
Air Force, the growth of aeronautical 
research and of the aviation industry as 
well as through the establishment of the 
National Socialist Flying Corps (N.S. 
F.K.) 


In cooperation with all agencies active 
therein, the German system of education 
must make an effort to perform its spe- 
cial part resulting from this development. 


It is the task of the schools and univer- 
sities to enable and inspire the youth for 
the preservation and further develop- 
ment of aviation which is a vital neces- 
sity for the German nation, so that those 
elements will be available to aviation 
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which it requires for the defense of the 
Reich and Germany’s world prestige.? 


Following an extended introductory 
discussion of the responsibilities of ele- 
mentary and secondary education (in- 
cluding an order to teachers colleges 
to give “a general university-type in- 
troduction into the whole field of 
aviation”), the Decree gives detailed 
instructions for I. Aviation in: Instruc- 
tion in Physics, Mathematics, Geogra- 
phy, Biology, Chemistry, Foreign 
Languages, and Art; Model Building 
and Model Flight; Teaching Aids; Di- 
rections for the Re-training of Teach- 
ers; II. Shop Work; III. Aviation in 
Science—Mathematics Work Groups; 
IV. Aviation Courses at Vocational 
Schools, including (1) History of Avi- 
ation, (2) Structure and Organization 
of German Aviation, (3) Aircraft 
Construction, (4) Theory of Aircraft 
and Flight, (5) Air Traffic, (6) Theory 
of Air Communication, (7) Theory 
of Measuring Instruments, (8) Me- 
teorology, (9) Navigation, (10) Mo- 
tors, and (11) Air Law. Following this 
there is a chapter on promotion of avi- 
ation in schools, another on the uni- 
versities, and the Decree closes with 
an extended bibliography. 

This decree testifies to the air-mind- 
edness of the German leaders, and its 
adoption by the schools must account 
in some part for the air-mindedness of 
our enemies. It was to help make our 
people air-minded that last spring the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority commis- 
sioned Professors Ben D. Wood, N. L. 

2 Quoted from a translation from Deutsche 


Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, 
February 5, 1940 (Vol. 6, pp. 85 ff.). 


Engelhardt, and Paul R. Mort to de- 
velop curricula, write textbooks, and 
in general stimulate a program for air- 
mindedness in American schools. With 
limited funds, in a very short time, 
they performed a task with a high de- 
gree of competence and significance, 
At the National Institute on Education 
held recently in Washington it was 
urged that all American schools should 
hold before them as one important war 
objective the air-conditioning of the 
American people, and it was suggested 
that all schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities incorporate such curricula in 
their regular work. 

On first thought, this appears to be 
a brand-new idea. Surely we need to 
become air-minded. We know what its 
lack has caused in our preparations for 
war and in its early prosecution. Re- 
member Pearl Harbor! The oncomin 
generation must not be like the old. 
We must be up to date. 


ADJUSTING TO A TECHNO- 
LOGICAL AGE 


It is proper to point out, however, 
that air-mindedness is but one phase or 
part of a new social outlook that pro- 
fessors at Teachers College have long 
been analyzing and urging upon us. 
More than a decade ago, reflecting this 
attitude, this report discussed some of 
the educational implications of the 
coming industrial age. The problem 
boiled down to an effort to project the 
then social trends into the future, to 
study the effect of technology on our 
life, and to determine the task of edu- 
cation to prepare people properly for 
that kind of life. The succeeding years 
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have made these trends plainer. We 
live in a technological age. It is easy 
for us at this late date to see how mili- 
tary leaders failed to adjust. We had 
too few aircraft carriers, too few dive 
bombers; officers’ spurs caught on the 
trapdoors of the tanks. However, it is 
still difficult for us to see that, just as 
the generals thought they were fight- 
ing old wars, so most of us still think 
in horse-and-buggy terms and look on 
life too much in terms of the past. We 
live in an age of technology—an ex- 
pansion and projection of the Indus- 
trial Revolution—and our minds and 
habits must catch up. Air travel, air 
geography, air war are but small 
phases of the great social change that 
has come upon us. We need not only 
to be air-conditioned; we need to be 
technology-conditioned. 

Here then is a “war program” for 
our schools. We need to eradicate illit- 
eracy. We need to toughen up and be 
healthy. We need to learn to do skilled 
work. We need to become technology- 
conditioned, which would include air- 
mindedness. This is the program that 
our military leaders demand. Ameri- 
can schools, colleges, and agencies of 
adult education can do no less. 

Commissioner Studebaker of the 
United States Office of Education has 
put the problem succinctly as follows: 

The “war training programs” for 
schools and colleges must, in the inter- 
est of the most vigorous and intelligent 
prosecution of a successful war, include 
all students in the secondary schools and 
colleges, as well as people not regularly 
enrolled in school. Any realistic view of 


the terrible dangers threatening our 
country, including our schools and col- 


leges which the American way of life 
has made possible, necessarily forces an 
abandonment of the “education as usual” 
idea, of the customary and all too com- 
mon peacetime academic detachment of 
education from the most vital realities of 
life. Total war matches the total man- 
power of one nation or group of na- 
tions against the total manpower of other 
nations. Other things being equal, the 
nation which makes the most total use of 
its manpower will defeat the nation that 
doesn’t do so. There is no indication to 
date that other factors in this global war 
are sufficiently in our favor to justify 
any program ‘by the United States that 
falls short of the total war service use of 
our total manpower. 


Following out this prescription, 
every high school, college, university, 
and center of adult education will at 
once enter upon a program of pre- 
induction training for the armed serv- 
ices, and a program of vocational or 
professional training for the civilian 
services necessary to the war effort. 
The Army has announced that it will 
promptly induct all selectees as soon as 
they reach the age determined by law 
for military service. Following induc- 
tion, whether in army camps or in 
educational institutions, they will be 
trained for specific tasks at maximum 
pressure in minimum time. Shortages 
of manpower will force similar action 
by the Navy, and possibly by indus- 
try, by government, and by social 
services. 

High schools will then tend to be- 
come speed-up institutions to give boys 
mathematics and physics, air-minded- 
ness, hard physical conditioning, and 
technical skill; to give girls these quali- 
ties and abilities applied to hospitals, 
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homes, offices, and community centers. 
Our colleges will become armed camps 
for freshmen and a few sophomores. 
In other words, except for language 
differences, our schools and colleges 
will tend to resemble those of our 
enemy, much after the fashion of other 
instruments of total war. 

The tendency of the college presi- 
dent and professor, of the high school 
principal and teacher, is to resist this 
wartime program. They think of 
standards and traditions. They foresee 
the need of trained leaders in the fu- 
ture. There is much to be said for this 
point of view. The trouble is that we 
are fighting a war, and we must not 
lightly disregard the considered judg- 
ment of our military leaders. 

In eradicating the shortages of lit- 
eracy, health, skill, and technological- 
mindedness, and thereby giving our 
schools a superficial resemblance to 
Nazi education, it is important that we 
do not follow the Nazis in the short- 
ages that are apparent in their educa- 
tion and life. They have few illiterates; 
they have trained their bodies to be 
hard; they work with skill; they ap- 
parently have adjusted themselves to 
technology: but somewhere in this 
process they have lost the ideals of 
Kant and Goethe, and the Christian- 
Jewish ideas of God and Good have 
gone by the board. The Nazis have ad- 
justed their life to the technological 
material world which is in process of 
change and they have forgotten the 
world of the spirit, which is an old 
world, a permanent world, a world 
that does not change. 

The Fathers wrote the Declaration 


of Independence in 1776. They lighted 
the open fire with a coal; they rode in 
a stagecoach; they communicated by 
slow courier. Then came the Industrial 
Revolution, and Lincoln lighted the 
stove with a match, rode on steam 
trains, and used the telegraph. Then 
came the Technological Revolution, 
and we turn on the thermostat for hot 
or cold, ride the planes, and speak b 

radio to any corner of the earth. Surely 
the material world is a changing one. 

But the hopes of the Fathers are as 
noble today as they were long ago; 
and the words of the Declaration are as 
true now as when Jefferson dipped his 
pen. The Four Freedoms and the At- 
lantic Charter are old ideas in modern 
dress, but they hold good today be- 
cause they live not only in the material 
world but in the steady, unchanging 
world of the idea. 

The Fathers believed that one should 
love his God with all his heart, with all 
his mind, with all his soul, and with 
all his strength, and his neighbor as 
himself; and this is still the law and 
the prophets—just the same on River 
Rouge as when Washington crossed 
the Delaware. A certain man going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho by 
transport plane can still fall among 
thieves; and good Samaritans, warned 
by radio, can give X-ray treatments 
and sulfanilamide. 

There are fundamentals that are 
basic to our life. There are ideals that 
do not change. There are traditions 
that men of good will have lived for 
and died for across the ages; and it has 
been the manifest destiny of the 
American people to bring democracy 
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down from the clouds and make it live 
in government and life. This is our 
joy. This is our duty. And whatever 
the war may force upon our schools 
and colleges in the way of “wartime 
programs,” the American school must 
still keep alive in American hearts the 
religion, morality, and knowledge con- 
sidered by the Fathers to be necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind. 

If we are to be saved, American 


schools and colleges must adopt these 
“war training programs” but programs 
to instill fundamental ideals must not 
be lost if we are to be worth saving. 
This poses a delicate and difficult ques- 
tion of choice and balance calling for 
the highest educational statesmanship. 
Let it not be said in future times that 
American educators read the hand- 
writing on the wall, and that they 
were weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 
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The East and the West in the 
War and the Peace’ 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


S WoRKERS in the field of education, 

we make no pretense of neutrality 
in the realm of social, or human, values. 
We are engaged in education because 
we want to see a definite kind and 
quality of human living prevail as op- 
posed to others which might come to 
dominate were it not for the influence 
of our persistent educational effort. 
When we made education our life 
career, we also gave our allegiance to 
certain great movements in the mod- 
ern world. To illustrate: 

The educator is necessarily on the 
side of knowledge, experimental 
science, critical thought, and human 
enlightenment, as opposed to igno- 
rance, magical intuition, superstition, 
blind faith, and authoritarian imposi- 
tion. The educational institutions in 
which we work are deliberately or- 
ganized to help make this life of reason 
prevail. At the earlier levels, education 
is primarily devoted to the cause of 


*An address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held daily durin 
the Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers Col- 
lege. The theme of the Conferences was “Edu- 
cation—the American Way.” Professor Floyd 
B. O’Rear served as chairman. Also included in 
this issue are the addresses delivered at the 
Conferences by Professor Linton and Professor 
Spence. 


communicating to the young whatever 
of knowledge, principle, and under- 
standing the human race has accumu- 
lated through its long experience of 
suffering, enjoyment, success, and 
failure. At the advanced levels, educa- 
tion is primarily devoted to the im- 
portant cause of human inquiry, ex- 
periment, research, and the extension 
of knowledge. In other words, liberal 
education is based on the faith that 
mankind will fare better if knowledge 
is made available to all, and the process 
of untrammeled inquiry is institution- 
alized and given unqualified public ap- 
proval and support. 

As American educators we are also 
committed to the cause of democracy. 
We are loyal to a political and educa- 
tional tradition which accepts and sup- 
ports democracy both as a form of 
social and political organization, and as 
a personal way of life. Central in this 
democratic way of life and thought is 
the conception of the worth and the 
dignity of the individual human being. 
The individual is regarded, not as the 
pawn of the state, a mere hand in a 
factory, or as a bayonet in the army, 
but rather as a person with a life of his 
own to live, possessed of the right, in 
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cooperation with his fellows, to deter- 
mine the kind of interests and activi- 
ties to which he shall give his energies. 
In other words, the individual is the 
object of supreme moral consideration: 
the end and not the mere means of 
society and the state. Indeed, de- 
mocracy holds that society has no 
good other than the good of its indi- 
vidual members, present and prospec- 
tive, and that the ultimate test of all 
human institutions, including the na- 
tional state, is what they contribute to 
the enrichment of the experience of 
these individual members. According 
to authentic American doctrine, laws, 
institutions, and even governments are 
to be altered or abolished whenever 
they fall short of this foundational 
purpose. 

For us in education this democratic 
conception has meant commitment to 
the principle of equality. From the be- 
ginning American educators have 
struggled for a free public system of 
schools that would give each child his 
chance to develop his potentialities re- 
gardless of nationality, region, race, 
religion, sex, or economic status. As 
educators we have fought for this ideal 
of equality of opportunity and our 
efforts have not been without real re- 
sult. In the United States we have 
never accepted the tradition of a dual 
school system with one set of schools 
for the masses and another set of 
schools for a privileged elite. Today, 
in an economy of potential plenty, we 
are more determined than ever that 
this ideal of genuine equality of educa- 
tional opportunity shall be made a fact, 
and that such serious discriminations 


as now exist between different regions, 
races, and economic classes shall be 
overcome by the adequate use of fed- 
eral funds and the national resources 


of leadership. 


A LIBERAL SOCIAL, POLITICAL 
CONCEPTION 


These twin social movements of 
science and democracy—faith in in- 
telligence and faith in the common 
man—have combined to give us a third 
value and a third allegiance, which is 
summarized by the term liberalism. 
The central doctrine of liberalism is 
that laws and institutions should rest 
not primarily upon force but upon the 
rational consent of those who live 
under them. In our country we have 
attempted to institutionalize this theory 
of consent by making the civil liberties 
—the right to associate, to investigate, 
to criticize, to discuss, to publish, and 
to agitate—part of the organic law of 
our land. In sum, we have sought to 
institutionalize processes that would be 
adequate to attain all necessary social, 
economic, and political reconstruction 
by peaceful means. 

As a corollary of this conception of 
a free people progressively determin- 
ing its own way of life, we have given 
the minorities a creative role in our 
society. Instead of seeking to suppress 
criticism and opposition we have en- 
deavored to legalize it, and to give 
minority interests and groups the 
chance—through public criticism and 
agitation—to become the controlling 
majority. As the educational correla- 
tive of this liberal purpose we have 
sought to support and free a school 
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system which would function, not as 
the subservient mouthpiece of the gov- 
erning party and its officials, but as an 
agency of liberation. Educators have 
not been expected to hand on an ortho- 
dox, authoritarian interpretation of the 
operating economy, or government, 
but rather to lead the young to under- 
stand the institutions under which they 
live, to know something of the past 
from which they have come, to have a 
realistic grasp of the problems posed 
by changing life conditions, and to de- 
velop constructive, responsible ways 
of dealing with these emerging life 
situations. As one thinker has said, we 
have cherished the ideal of “an open 
society”—a society which has con- 
sciously accepted the principle of 
change and improvement, and which 
recognizes the creative contribution of 
minorities in calling attention to places 
where established arrangements fail to 
utilize existing resources, and work to 
the disadvantage of certain groups in 
our society. 

Academic freedom has been the 
counterpart of this liberal social and 
political conception. We have sought 
to keep the schools open intellectually 
as well as physically. We have striven 
to emancipate the teachers from au- 
thoritarian control, for we have recog- 
nized that the minds of the young 
could be liberated only as they were 
taught by those who also were free to 
follow the lead of their own thinking 
and investigations. Today many eco- 
nomic and political pressure groups are 
seeking to curb this freedom of the 
schools and the teachers, but as educa- 
tors we realize that our right to act as 


free men and women would be gone 
should this kind of authoritarian con- 
trol come to dominate the schools. 
Without a school system free to criti- 
cize, to investigate, to explore alterna- 
tives, to choose its own textbooks, 
source and reference books, this basic 
democratic ideal of an open society 
seeking change by rational and peace- 
ful means is menaced. One of the most 
encouraging developments in the edu- 
cational world is the growing organi- 
zation of teachers, labor, and parent 
groups to resist these external pres- 
sures and to keep alive the liberal, ex- 
perimental, democratic conception in 
education. 

Finally, American educators are on 
the side of socially useful work. We 
believe that the ideal of craftsmanship 
is superior to the principle of mere ac- 
quisition and accumulation; that the 
conception of cooperative production 
for human use is superior to a ruthless 
economic individualism which is will- 
ing to exploit natural resources, and 
sabotage agricultural and industrial 
production in the interests of the prof- 
its for a few. The methods and the 
purposes of both science and democ- 
racy are negated by a dog-eat-dog 
competitive system which is willing to 
tolerate want in the midst of potential 
plenty, and which is willing to protect 
the interests of certain classes even at 
the cost of deliberately curbing our 
productive possibilities. Cooperative 
social and economic planning in the in- 
terest of the welfare of all is a social 
necessity, not a luxury, in our closely 
integrated, interdependent technologi- 
cal world. Neither science nor liberal 
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democracy has a future of promise in 
a withholding economy. Today de- 
mocracy, in order to continue to ad- 
vance, must be reconceived in terms of 
a society of workers, by workers, and 
for workers—a socialized functional 
society in which each member makes 
his distinctive contribution to the 
whole, and is, in turn, supported by 
the socially useful activities of others. 


EXTENSION OF LIBERALISM 


To ideals and values such as these, 
we, as American educators, are com- 
mitted. Giving our allegiance to the 
agencies and movements which sup- 

rt these values of science, democ- 
racy, and liberalism, we can pretend to 
no neutrality in this war. A long and 
tragic record of events has demon- 
strated that the forces of Fascism, 
Hitlerism, and Japanism are hostile to 
this whole conception of human living. 
Educators and scientists are also keenly 
aware, at last, that these scientific, 
democratic, and liberal ideals and prac- 
tices cannot flourish in the world of 
education unless they are also respected 
and observed in that world of eco- 
nomic, political, and social practice in 
which the school is contained. The 
victory of the totalitarian Axis Powers 
means, at least for a long period, the 
end of the world in which this experi- 
mental, democratic conception of life 
and education was generated. 

In order to justify all-out participa- 
tion in this war, we do not need to 
contend that the so-called liberal dem- 
ocratic countries have ever achieved a 
complete embodiment of these values 
and ideals. This we certainly have not 


done. We have fallen far short of the 
democratic ideal of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. But to recognize the 
injustice and discrimination in our ex- 
isting arrangements should not blind 
us to their points of strength and their 
rugged virtues, particularly when they 
are compared to the ruthless and cruel 
exploitation of human beings in the 
aggressive racialism and militarism of 
the nationalistic totalitarian systems. 

The peoples of the East suffering 
under the onslaught of our economic 
and military system have had an ex- 
perience of the worst side of our way 
of life. At firsthand they have endured 
all the injustices of American and 
British imperialism. They want no 
more of it. But the people of Korea, 
Manchuria, and China have also had 
decades of experience with the im- 
perialism of Japan. Therefore they 
have had no difficulty in deciding 
where the better prospect and the 
larger hope lie. Because they have been 
able to make discriminating judgments 
of this sort, the peoples of Korea and 
China are wholehearted in the support 
of the cause of the United Nations. As 
one of the able Chinese nationalists 
told me a few weeks ago: “We know 
that we have no cultural, economic, or 
political future if the Axis Powers 
win.” Even the people of India who 
have lived under British rule and know 
nothing at firsthand of what subjec- 
tion to Japan and Germany might 
mean, have no hesitancy in declaring 
that while they want an end to all 
foreign control, they also want to see 
the United Nations victorious in the 
present struggle. 
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FACING THE REALITIES OF 
THE PRESENT 


In order to win this war, we need 
to abandon two notions: first, the no- 
tion that the Axis powers are led by 
supermen and that the democratic 
countries do not have it within their 
power to defeat their cruel, powerful 
thrust. This defeatist notion can, if it 
spreads, breed the very outcome that it 
predicts. One way to make certain 
things inevitable is to assume that noth- 
ing can be done about them. If we 
make official the kind of war purposes 
that Vice President Wallace defined 
in his recent speech, we can still bring 
the vast popular forces of this world 
to our side in this mortal struggle, and 
ultimate victory will be ours.’ 

Secondly, and equally to be feared 
is the complacent notion which as- 
sumes that the victory of the United 
Nations is inevitable. There is nothing 
as yet assured about the outcome of 
this war. The result is contingent 
through and through. It depends upon 
the will, the unity, the determination, 
the courage, the organizing power, 
and the endurance which we as a peo- 
ple can exhibit. As educators, believing 
in the values which I have defined, we 
have a peculiar role to help the people 
of our country understand the true 
nature of this total struggle and the 
basic values that really are at stake in 
it. It is in literal truth a struggle for 
survival—the kind of life we have 
learned to cherish will not survive a 


1Since this was written, Mr. Willkie has 
also made a notable statement of democratic 
principles of world organization. J. L. C. 


smashing defeat at the hands of the 
forces now arrayed against us. 

But if democracy is to win this war, 
it must also win the peace. That means 
that we must wage the war itself in 
such way that progressively we shall 
put into positions of leadership and 
control those who desire to make this 
a people’s war. It means fewer dollar- 
a-year men at the head of important 
government boards that are regulating 
our internal affairs and our external 
effort. It also means putting into Con- 
gress next year the kind of men and 
women who know what is at stake in 
this war and will support the Presi- 
dent’s effort to win it in the shortest 
possible time, and without sacrifice of 
the social gains we have made during 
the past decade. It means putting at the 
head of all of our directing govern- 
mental agencies leaders who share the 
longing of the common man for a 
world of peace, abundance, and se- 
curity. 


THE FIVE FALLACIES 


To get that kind of result from the 
war will require basic changes in our 
attitudes and relationships in our deal- 
ings with the people of the East. To 
achieve the kind of outcome which 
will give us a just and stable peace, we 
must re-examine many of the hidden 
premises of our thought, for these un- 
conscious moral and intellectual atti- 
tudes hide fallacies and assumptions of 
superiority which are incompatible 
with the organizing of the world for 
peace, freedom, security, science, and 
abundance. 

First, there is the fallacy that the 
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white man is intellectually superior to 
the members of the yellow race. Such 
evidence as we have, however, even 
from intelligence tests constructed by 
the white man, which inevitably re- 
flect the cultural influences of the 
West, do not seem to bear out this 
notion of white-race superiority. To 
one who has lived and worked with 
the Chinese in the educational affairs 
of China, it is difficult to find any 
foundation for this assumption of 
white intellectual superiority. Even if 
we limit our interpretation of intelli- 
gence to ability to work with symbols, 
we still find nothing to support this 
prejudice of the white man. The 
Chinese generally does a much better 
job with the English language than the 
Westerner does with the Chinese. In 
fact, the lingual ability of the Chinese 
has long been the marvel of those who 
have taught Western languages to 
them. 

Second, there is the fallacy that the 
white man is courageous and depend- 
able and the Far-Easterner is not. Since 
the events of the past few years we 
hear much less of this variety of talk 
than formerly. Chinese repeatedly have 
stood courageously at their posts even 
though their weapons were vastly in- 
ferior to those opposed to them. To 
give the Japanese their due, it must also 
be said that they have fought with the 
greatest courage, repeatedly displaying 
a supreme indifference to the risks in- 
volved in carrying through their dar- 
ing exploits. 

Now the argument shifts and we 
hear less about “racial” bravery and 
more about the Oriental disregard for 


the life of the individual. But to call 
daring and fortitude under fire “cour- 
age” when exhibited by the white man, 
and merely “Oriental fatalism” or 
“Jack of regard for human personal- 
ity” when shown by the Easterner, is 
too obvious a case of rationalization to 
merit serious attention. 

Third, there is the fallacy that the 
white man can understand scientific 
thought and the precision techniques 
of modern technology, but the East- 
erner cannot. Associated with this is 
the notion that the Westerner has a 
capacity to organize and to administer 
which the Easterner does not enjoy. 
Since Pearl Harbor and the sinking of 
the “Repulse” and the “Prince of 
Wales,” the disastrous defeat in the 
Java Sea, and the loss of Hong Kong, 
Manila, the Malay Peninsula and Sing- 
apore, Java and Burma, it is much more 
difficult to assume that technology and 
efficient large-scale organization are 
the exclusive attributes of the West- 
erner. In the Coral Sea and at Midway 
we have had our victories, but those 
who have met the Japanese on the land, 
in the air, and at sea are the first to de- 
clare their competence. 

The same testimony is given by 
those Western soldiers who have 
fought side by side with the gallant 
Chinese. In scientific research, medi- 
cine, and the like, Oriental scientists 
share impressively in important dis- 
coveries. Whatever lead the West may 
once have had in the realm of science 
and technology does not seem likely 
to be continued indefinitely. 

Fourth, there is the fallacy that the 
West has a superior moral and spiritual 
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tradition. That the Hebraic-Christian 
ethic with its ideals of universal 
brotherhood, peace, love, humility, 
mercy, tolerance, good will, and for- 
giveness expresses some of the supreme 
ethical conceptions of the race no one 
can deny. That our democratic tradi- 
tion is continuous with this basic spirit- 
ual emphasis on the worth of human 
personality is also a primary fact. But 
objective, critical study of the moral 
teachings of the different human 
groups makes it difficult any longer to 
give absolute supremacy to any one of 
these moral systems. 

Moreover, we must judge a tradition 
of this kind, not only by its abstract 
statements of principle but also by its 
fruits in personal and group life. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” In 
spite of its sublime ethical inheritance, 
the West in the space of twenty-five 
years has been the breeding ground for 
two of the most devastating wars the 
human race has ever known. It must 
also be said to our shame that it was 
this Western World which gave birth 
to Fascism, with its doctrine of master 
and slave races, with its cruel persecu- 
tion of minorities, with its agencies of 
the secret military police, with its con- 
centration camps, and with its ruthless 
slaughter of innocent and defenseless 
people. In light of this sorry moral fail- 
ure and inhuman cruelty, the West 
cannot complain if the East is no 
longer impressed with its assertion of 
all-round moral superiority. This is not 
to say that the West has nothing of 
moral value to give the East, but the 
East also has a moral wisdom from 
which the West has much to learn. 


Fifth, there is the fallacy that the 
peoples of the East are unable to gov- 
ern themselves. The record of the 
West in government was much more 
impressive a generation ago than it is 
today. In those days—prior to World 
War I—of rapid industrial develop- 
ment, expanding world trade, and effi- 
cient colonial administration, it seemed 
to many that the West had made a 
splendid and lasting combination of in- 
dustrial efficiency, political democracy, 
social stability, and cultural freedom and 
advance. But the failure of the West- 
ern nations in the period following 
the last war to solve either the inter- 
national or the domestic economic and 
political problems has greatly lowered 
this earlier prestige. The recent sorry 
record of want, insecurity, and unem- 
ployment in the midst of potential 
plenty at home, and the inability of the 
nations victorious in the last war to 
deal effectually with the growing 
threat of the fascist states has con- 
vinced the peoples of the East that no 
people has a monopoly of social and 
political administration or governmen- 
tal capacity. They are convinced that 
self-government is the best govern- 
ment, and there will be no security in 
the world if we seek to induce them to 
return to the former colonial status. 
They are prepared to insist that we of 
the West lay down the white man’s 
burden for all time. Nothing less than 
national independence and free part- 
nership in a commonwealth of nations 
will satisfy their aspirations. 

Finally, there is the fallacy that this 
is to be either the American century, 
or the century of Anglo-American su- 
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premacy in world affairs. This fallacy 
is the more dangerous because it does 
contain certain valid elements. This 
conception is wholly correct in assum- 
ing that the day of American isolation 
is gone beyond recall. It is to be hoped 
that as a nation we shall recognize 
from now on that we live in a world- 
society, and that whatever happens in 
any part of that world is a matter of 
real moment and consequence for us. 
Let us be done for all time with that 
species of immoral neutrality which 
we recently practiced under the per- 
suasion of the isolationists. American 
foreign policy reached a real low in- 
deed when it held that we should tend 
to our own business, cultivate our own 
garden, and sell munitions and other 
war supplies to whoever could come 
and get and pay for them. 

Wrapped up as we supposed we 
were in the security of our geographi- 
cal position, we assumed that the dis- 
tinction between the aggressor nation 
and its victims was not one that need 
concern us. Qperating under this 
principle of blindfold neutrality, the 
United States helped supply Franco 
with the munitions which he needed 
to destroy the people’s movement in 
Spain, and gave much sympathy to 
the people of China, while selling 
scrap, oil, cotton, and other war ma- 
terials to Japan, who was seeking to 
subjugate her. This notwithstanding 
the fact that at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 we had taken the initia- 
tive in drawing up a Nine-Power 
Treaty which bound all the signers— 
including Japan, Britain, and the 
United States—to respect the terri- 


torial integrity and political sover- 
eignty of China. 

But the alternative to isolationism, 
and evasion of national responsibility 
in world affairs, need not be a modified 
form of Anglo-American imperialism. 
To attempt to re-enact that policy is 
to set the great masses of the people 
of India, China, and Russia against us. 
It means the sowing of the seeds of 
another great war, even more devastat- 
ing than the one in which we are now 
engaged, for the peoples of the East do 
not intend to accept longer the arro- 
gance and tutelage of the white men of 
the West. 

A difficult, but much more promis- 
ing alternative is the renunciation of 
the policy of exploitation and domina- 
tion, and honest acceptance of our due 
part in a world program which in- 
cludes as equal partners the peoples of 
the East as well as of the West. A 
world program of this kind could give 
up trying to adjust to an economy of 
potential plenty by withholding the 
plenty, and could set as its goal the full 
use for the whole human race of the 
new powers of production, control, 
and human betterment which science 
and technology have given us. Within 
the framework of such a cooperative 
world order the life of freedom, de- 
mocracy, and science, and the cause of 
reason would have a chance to blossom 
among us once again. 

The earlier we adopt this alternative 
and announce that the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter apply in the East as 
well as in the West, the better the 
prospect for our democratic way of 


life in both the War and the Peace. 
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Youth and the Postwar World® 


CLARENCE LINTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MM different things have been 


said and written about this very 
broad and very important topic of 
youth in the postwar world. I have 
chosen to focus my discussion on the 
participation of youth in making the 
postwar world. Everything I wish to 
say about youth and about the postwar 
world is either conditioned by or a re- 
sultant of the part which youth shall 
play in making the kind of world in 
which they want to live. 

I shall use the term “youth” loosely 
to include all young people of the 
world who have not yet fully estab- 
lished themselves in the responsibilities 
of adult life. I shall hazard certain 
assumptions with respect to the kind of 
postwar world which I think youth 
want, and what they can and should 
do to make such a world. 


A BASIC NEED OF YOUTH 


It may be stated as fact that the most 
basic need of youth is to participate in 
the important affairs of life. Growing 
awareness of this need to participate 
in adult responsibilities is inherent in 
the nature of youth—that indefinite 
period in the life of young people dur- 


*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during the 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 


ing which they must make the transi- 
tion from the relative dependence of 
childhood to the necessary independ- 
ence of adulthood. Every normal 
youth desires above everything else to 
become an adult—to know that he 
counts—to be accepted by adults as 
important—to have everyone recog- 
nize that he is capable of and willing to 
do his share of the world’s work. 

The most basic need of youth finds 
overt expression in rebellion against 
arbitrary parental and school author- 
ity; in attempts at purposing, choosing, 
deciding, planning, and achieving for 
himself; in the friends he chooses, in 
the way he dresses, talks, and uses his 
time; and in seeking a job, so that he 
can have greater control of his own 
life, get married and establish his own 
family, and assume the full responsi- 
bilities of the adult citizen. 

Whatever may be our judgment of 
the capacities of youth of a given age 
to share in solving their own problems, 
not to mention the problems of adult 
life, there can be no doubt about the 
need of youth to feel that they have a 
vital role to play in the affairs of men. 
This need develops gradually as the 
child becomes youth and is accelerated 
as the youth becomes more and more 
adult. 
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The Western democracies, particu- 
larly the United States, are just now 
emerging from a long “black-out” for 
youth. During the ten years of the 
great depression youth were told that 
they were not wanted, that they could 
not have a share in the affairs which 
concerned them most. They could not 
have jobs because that would deprive 
their fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters of jobs. They could not marry 
and establish families because they had 
no jobs. Millions of youth had only 
two alternatives: either they must re- 
main in school regardless of capacities, 
interests, and needs, and often under 
most humiliating circumstances, or 
they must spend their youth in idle- 
ness. For other millions demoralizing 
and disintegrating idleness was the 
only possibility. They must stand by 
as spectators, not as participants in the 
affairs of men. They did not count ex- 
cept in a negative way. They were an 
economic liability to their families and 
to the communities in which they were 
forced, through no fault of their own, 
to maintain a most precarious and 
often humiliating existence. They were 
told to remain children and forced to 
act as children. They were also a social 
liability. Who knows what seeds of 
juvenile delinquency were sown and 
nourished during this period, or what 
the harvest is yet to be? They were a 
threat to the stability of the society in 
which they were denied an oppor- 
tunity to play a positive role. Owing 
to lack of knowledge, experience, and 
judgment there was real danger that 
youth would follow an unscrupulous 
leader making false promises as did the 


youth of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Fortunately, our government and edu- 
cators saw this danger, and took steps 
to enlist the creative energies and ca- 
pacities of youth in constructive edu- 
cational and work programs, thus in 
some measure, but not adequately in 
my judgment, providing the oppor- 
tunity for youth to participate in solv- 
ing their own problems. It is now 
generally agreed that these special pro- 
grams were necessary but quite inade- 
quate to meet the genuine needs of 
youth for participation in life. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR 


If this war has no other virtue, it 
has at least given youth a temporary, 
and substitute, role on the stage of life. 
Suddenly youth have been thrust onto 
the center of the stage to play a dra- 
matic and heroic role. After the Battle 
of Britain Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill epitomized the role of youth 
in the present crisis when he said in 
unforgettable words, “Never before in 
the history of human conflict have 
so many owed so much to so few.” 
This statement is literally true today 
throughout the world. It is the youth 
of the world who must bear the brunt 
of the fighting. It is youth, more than 
any other age group, who must make 
the sacrifices in blood, sweat, tears, and 
lost opportunities. It is the youth of to- 
day, tomorrow, and for generations to 
come whose future is at stake. Youth 
must pay the price of either victory or 
defeat. 

It has been truly said that this is a 
war of total populations. Men, women, 
and children must share in the sacri- 
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fices, often of life itself. But it is youth 
for whom opportunity is to be won or 
lost. It is on youth that the burden falls 
most heavily. And the tragedy of it all 
is that youth has had no responsibility 
for the conditions which have made 
their sacrifices necessary. Must it ever 
be so? Is there no way by which youth 
can help to create a world in which 
such sacrifices will be unnecessary? 
Must the sins of their fathers always 
be visited upon youth unto the third 
and fourth generations? There is no 
escape from this fundamental law of 
nature. But it is a basic assumption of 
my argument that youth can and 
should participate with their fathers 
in removing the conditions and mo- 
tives for sin, and thereby lessen the 
price that must be paid by generations 
to come. 

It has often been said that the hope 
of the future is vested in the youth of 
today. Never before in the history of 
man has so much depended on the 
quality of youth. Do you feel secure 
in your confidence that the youth you 
know will prove equal to their task in 
winning the victory and the peace? 
Can we depend upon their knowledge, 
skills, and sense of values to carry 
through? I must confess that I wish we 
had done a better job of providing 
youth with opportunity while they 
were in our homes, churches, schools, 
and communities. I wish we had had 
more vision, resourcefulness, and cour- 
age in providing opportunities for their 
participation in vital living—in help- 
ing them develop sensitivity to the 
things that really matter in life, in 
developing consistent and effective 


behavior patterns through guided prac- 
tice in living, and in seeing with under- 
standing and courageous convictions 
the implications and meanings of their 
experiences, and insofar as possible, of 
our experiences too. Please don’t mis- 
understand me. I do have great faith in 
our youth. I have confidence in their 
capacity to win the victory. They do 
not lack courage. They do not lack 
loyalty to the things they know and 
cherish. My misgivings are chiefly that 
I fear we have not sent them forth to 
fight on all fronts as well equipped as 
we might. Dean William F. Russell’s 
speech at the opening session of these 
All-College Conferences made crystal 
clear the failure of our schools to give 
youth the help they need. I am saying 
now that one of the chief reasons why 
our work has not been more effective 
is our failure to provide youth with the 
opportunities for participation in pur- 
posing, choosing, deciding, planning, 
achieving, and in appraising the out- 
comes of the experiences they have 
had with us in our homes, churches, 
schools, colleges, and communities. 

While I confidently expect our boys 
and girls to win the war, the larger 
task is still ahead. It is more important 
that they win the peace. If they do not 
win the peace this war like the last and 
many others before will have been 
largely in vain. 


YOUTH AND THE PEACE 


Youth who have participated in vic- 
tory will not be denied participation in 
the peace. They will demand and re- 
ceive an important share of the respon- 
sibility for making the kind of postwar 
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world they want. But what kind of 
postwar world do they want? Will 
they want to continue the kind of 
world that we have taught them to de- 
fend? Will they want a world in which 
special privilege is granted to a few 
without responsibility for the welfare 
of the many? Will they want a world 
in which their younger brothers and 
sisters are denied opportunity to par- 
ticipate as they themselves were made 
to stand aside in idleness and humilia- 
tion during the depression? Will they 
want a world in which hatred of our 
present enemies is the dominant motive 
for the provisions of the peace treaty? 
The answers to these questions depend 
largely on the quality of youth we 
have sent forth from our homes, 
churches, and schools to win the war. 
If they fail, we have failed. If they suc- 
ceed, we may justly and proudly claim 
to have done our work well. Both the 
winning of the war and the peace are 
largely dependent on what we have 
already done. If we had had the vision, 
the resourcefulness, and the courage to 
take youth into our confidence! To 
tell them what kind of world we want! 
To ask them what kind of world they 
want, and why, and how it is to be at- 
tained. If we had only set out together 
to purpose, plan, achieve, and appraise 
the broad outlines, basic values, and 
necessary methods of attaining the 
postwar world, we today would have 
more assurance that youth are equip- 
ped for their task of winning the peace. 

While it is later than we think, even 
now, there may still be some time— 
how much time we do not know—but 
some time which may be used to enlist 


the resources of youth now in our 
schools and colleges in cooperative 
participation with us in determining 
the nature of the postwar world they 
want. 

Some of you are doubting that 
youth know what kind of postwar 
world they want. It may be said that 
youth do not know enough, youth 
have had too little experience, and 
that youth lack vision and judgment. 
I must agree. But how are young peo- 
ple to gain the knowledge, judgment, 
vision, courage, and experience unless 
they participate as equals in the neces- 
sary preparation for the tasks which 
they must assume? There is no magic 
about becoming a voting citizen at 
twenty-one, becoming head of a fam- 
ily at twenty-four, or becoming a 
congressman or a senator at age thirty 
or thirty-five. The behavior patterns 
which characterize the life of the 
young man or young woman prior to 
the assumption of important responsi- 
bilities are likely to persist, and in large 
measure determine the manner in 
which these responsibilities are dis- 
charged. If youth performs well in 
winning the victory and the peace, it 
will be because they have developed 
in previous experience qualities neces- 
sary for such service. 

It should be emphasized here that I 
am not suggesting that youth can or 
should assume full responsibility for 
making the postwar world. This is ob- 
viously impossible. The postwar world 
must be made out of the same human 
and physical resources of which the 
world we now know is made. Youth 
must function in a world in which 
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children and adults play their respec- 
tive roles. But the youth of today are 
the adults of tomorrow. They do not 
come into their full capacities of adult- 
hood without careful education and 
guidance in participation. The imma- 
turity of youth does place definite 
limitations on their participation. But 
it is our special mission in society to 
guide them in the early steps of their 
participation. We must rest our case 
with the youth who have left our 
schools and colleges for the far-flung 
battlefronts, and largely for the peace 
conference, too. My plea is for those 
who are still with us and for others yet 
to come. Assume that we shall win the 
war, and that we still have some time. 
What can we yet do to win the peace 
—to help youth create the kind of 
postwar world that they really want— 
and to want the kind of postwar world 
that they can and should have? 

Here I hazard a very important as- 
sumption. It is this: If youth are given 
a genuine and vital role in making the 
postwar world, they will want a much 
better world than that we have known. 
They will undoubtedly tread on some 
toes. They will not be so much con- 
cerned about whose toes are in their 
path as we are. They will undoubtedly 
make mistakes, but in that they will 
have much in common with us. They 
will courageously attack problems 
which we have failed to solve. They 
will not be deterred from action by the 
fact that desirable objectives may be 
difficult to attain. They will not be 
hampered by vested, selfish interests, 
at least not to the same degree that 
their elders have been. They will strive 


for a world in which high-sounding 
principles, shibboleths, and wishful 
thinking are translated into realities, 
They will want a world in which 
rights are achieved through the faith- 
ful performance of duties and the dis- 
charge of responsibilities. They will 
want a world in which practice is 
squared with theory. They will want 
a world in which there is respect for 
individual personality for its present 
worth as well as its potentialities—a 
world in which the individual is re- 
spected for what he is, not for who his 
father is, the side of the tracks on 
which he was born, what color of skin 
he may have, or where he may choose 
to worship his God. They will want a 
world which provides equality of op- 
portunity for health, education, and 
the pursuit of happiness for all peoples 
everywhere. In short, they w.ll want a 
world in which the brotherhood and 
interdependence of all men is the basic 
motive for human _intercourse—a 
world which gives the greatest possi- 
ble guarantee of enduring peace. 

But someone asks: Does youth know 
how to make the postwar world they 
want? No, they do not, and they never 
will unless and until we, the parents 
and teachers of the world, teach them 
how to do it; nor can we teach them 
until our teachings are translated into 
deeds. Youth must learn by doing in 
the day-to-day life of the home, the 
church, the school, and the com- 
munity. 

I have great faith in the present 
capacities and in the potentialities of 
youth when given an opportunity 
really to participate in planning and 
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achieving their own destiny. But youth 
need guidance. That is our responsi- 
bility and our opportunity. My faith 
in youth goes further. I believe that 
youth will seek and use all the coun- 


‘sel and wisdom we can give them in 


their participation. They desire noth- 
ing more than that we place confi- 
dence in them; that we recognize that 
they can and should participate in 
solving their own problems and the 

roblems of this sick world in which 
they live. They ask only that we show 
them the way. Long ago it was said 
that where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish. Ours is the responsibility of 
seeing the way and of guiding youth 
step by step until they are able to take 
the torch and carry it forward. They 
have the energy, the will, and the cour- 
age to travel ways we have never trod. 


OBSTACLES TO THE PARTICI- 
PATION OF YOUTH 


This discussion would be unrealistic 
if it did not take account of the ob- 
stacles which youth will encounter in 
their attempts to make the kind of 
postwar world they want and should 
have. 

The first obstacle we have already 
noted: namely, the lack of knowledge, 
experience, and judgment of youth for 
the responsibilities they must assume. 
There is, therefore, always the possi- 
bility that unscrupulous leaders will 
misguide them into the acceptance of 
unworthy goals, to say nothing of 
methods which may destroy the very 
purposes for which such means are 
ostensibly employed. 

The second obstacle is the fact that 
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we, the parents and teachers of this 
generation of youth, have not given 
them the clear vision of the goals to be 
sought that we should; and, especially, 
we have not given them the guided 
practice in participation in solving 
really vital problems which would give 
the fullest measure of assurance that 
they will be able to carry on now by 
themselves, exercising independent and 
critical judgment of the leaders to 
whom we must entrust them. 

A third obstacle, and perhaps the 
most difficult obstacle of all, which 
youth must face and overcome in 
making their postwar world is the 
psychology of hate implanted in their 
minds and emotions by the necessities 
of winning the war. We must win the 
war. They and we must hate the 
enemy in order to develop the out- 
raged public opinion necessary for the 
war effort. But what will be the con- 
sequences? Will youth suddenly 
change from hatred of the enemy to 
hatred of war? Will reason be restored 
in the peace conference? Will they see 
that war is the result of conditions 
which must be changed before there 
can be enduring peace? Thoughtful 
men are saying today that there can be 
no enduring peace until the fanatical 
youth of the dictator countries are 
utterly annihilated. Other thoughtful 
men are saying that there can be no 
enduring peace until the Four Free- 
doms are translated into realities—un- 
til the brotherhood and interdepend- 
ence of all men are recognized as the 
foundation for international relations. 
What will the youth that we have sent 
forth to the many fronts of the war 
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and the youth who participate in mak- 
ing the postwar world say about these 
questions? I wish we had more time. 
I wish we had done a better job of 
helping youth think through the possi- 
ble answers and the probable conse- 
quences of the different answers. 

A fourth obstacle to the participa- 
tion of youth in making the postwar 
world is our distrust of the compe- 
tence of youth. Adults in general dis- 
trust youth. They do not have confi- 
dence in the judgments of youth. They 
are afraid to let youth try their wings. 
There is great danger, therefore, that 
after the war is won we shall tell youth 
to stand by and watch how we do it. 
We now acclaim youth. Youth have 
the star roles in the drama of war. We 
proclaim them heroes; we give them 
medals. We tell them that everything 
we believe in and hope for depends on 
their knowledge, skill, and courage. 
But, unless I greatly misjudge adults, 
when the war is over we shall demand 
the star roles for ourselves. Those who 
have fought with us to win the war 
will not be content to play minor roles 
or to become mere spectators. But 
what about their younger brothers and 
sisters who did not get star roles dur- 
ing the war? Their basic need for par- 
ticipation in the drama of life is great. 
Must they stand by as spectators as 
other millions did during the great de- 
pression? 

A fifth obstacle to the participation 
of youth in making the kind of post- 
war world they want and should have 
is a basic conflict between the needs of 
youth and the needs of adults. This 
conflict has both psychological and 


economic components. Psychologi- 
cally, youth need to grow up and as- 
sume the responsibilities of adult life. 
They need to become independent of 
their parents and teachers in purpos- 
ing, choosing, deciding, achieving, and 
appraising their experience. On the 
other hand, adults need to protect 
their children, to keep children de- 
pendent on affection and discipline. 
Adults need especially to feel a sense 
of security in the obedience of their 
children in their thoughts and actions 
—to feel secure in the knowledge that 
their children will want and will main- 
tain the values that they themselves 
hold, the way of life that they them- 
selves have known. Independence of 
judgment and direct participation of 
youth in the vital affairs of life is a 
threat to the sense of security of their 
parents. Economically, youth need to 
become independent of their parents in 
order to gain control over their own 
comings and goings, to marry and es- 
tablish homes of their own, to gain the 
means of achieving the objectives of 
life which they set for themselves. 
Adults need to maintain their jobs in 
order to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing they are accustomed to or to which 
they aspire. When jobs are plentiful 
they are content to see their children 
get jobs and become self-supporting, 
but with self-support comes independ- 
ence and conflict with parental au- 
thority. When jobs are scarce, parents 
compete with their children for the 
jobs to be had. This intensifies the con- 
flict between the needs of youth and 
the needs of adults. When times are 
good, children are an economic asset. 
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When times are bad, children become 
an economic liability. But the most im- 
portant factor in the conflict between 
the needs of youth and the needs of 
adults is the declining ratio of youth 
in the total population and the increas- 
ing proportion of older adults who 
tend to be conservative and to resist 
social change. If youth are to make the 
brave new world which they right- 
fully want and should have, they must 
inevitably come into conflict with the 
vested interests, conservatism, preju- 
dices, and resistance of adults. What 
can youth do about this problem? Ob- 
viously they cannot solve it alone. As 
in the case of all other problems of 
youth and adults they can and should 
have a vital part in the solution, pro- 
vided we, their parents and teachers, 
are wise enough to take them into 
partnership and guide them in their 
discovery of possible solutions. 


The cost of this war in human lives 
sacrificed, in bodies and minds crip- 
pled, in wealth destroyed, and in op- 
portunities lost staggers the imagina- 
tion. This wanton waste of human and 
physical resources is made the more 
tragic and inexcusable by the realiza- 
tion that the war itself will solve no 
major problem, and by the further 
realization that this war could have 
been prevented if only the adults of the 
world had had the will and the cour- 
age to do what they knew should be 
done. But special privilege, self-inter- 
est, and greed of a few were per- 
mitted to deny equality of opportunity 
for all. 

What hope is there for enduring 
peace? I see but one hope. That hope 
is youth. That hope is the participation 
of youth in making the kind of world 
they want and the kind of world they 
should have. 
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Psychological Problems in Winning 
the Peace” 


RALPH B. SPENCE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I SHOULD like to remind you, first, 
that I speak as an individual and 
not as a representative of any agency 
or institution. I happen at the moment 
to be in the employ of a governmental 
agency but the arrangements to ad- 
dress this group were made some time 
before I accepted this position. I am 
not purporting to represent the views 
of any of my colleagues in Teachers 
College. The responsibility for what I 
say is wholly my own. 

I should like to make clear, secondly, 
that I shall talk in terms of a peace 
based upon an Allied victory. I shall 
also talk in terms of a peace which will 
be a total peace in the same sense that 
we are now engaged in a total war. 
This peace is assumed to be one in 
which the United States will accept re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with its 
status in the world of today. There 
may be other possible bases on which 
to deal with the problem, but I do not 
intend to discuss them here. 

Try to imagine yourself sitting 
down with someone from the Argen- 
tine or African Congo or Andalusia or 


*Address delivered before the All-College 
Conferences on Education, held during the 
Summer Session of 1942 at Teachers College. 
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any of the other places that you may 
have wished to visit. Suppose now that 
it were your task merely to agree with 
your friend as to what would be the 
terms of an equitable peace between 
your two countries. What are the 
kinds of information that you would 
need? What would be necessary for 
the two of you to understand each 
other? How long would it take just to 
be clear about the meaning each of you 
gives to words, assuming both were 
using the same language? Now com- 
plicate this picture by adding scores of 
other persons representing the major 
groups of the world and you have 
some conception of the problems the 
world will face in winning the peace. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


“In time of war, prepare for peace.” 
This reversal of the old adage is an im- 
portant axiom for our day. Sweat and 
tears and possibly even blood are as 
necessary in winning the peace as in 
winning the war. We have become so 
accustomed to miracles in our econ- 
omy that we are in danger from a psy- 
chological point of view of lapsing into 
a fairy-tale state once more. (I mean 
on a broad scale. Obviously no groups 
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have ever gotten completely away 
from such a state.) We are inclined to 
believe that if we wish for things hard 
enough, they will be provided for us. 
The rubber situation is a good illus- 
tration. When the rubber problem was 
first announced, many persons believed 
that this was simply the alarm of an 
overcautious government official pre- 
paring for an unlikely worst. It was 
assumed that news would soon be re- 
leased that some hidden supply or 
some new artificial product would 
more than adequately replace what we 
formerly got from the East. The coun- 
try as a whole still has not adjusted it- 
self realistically to the actual situation. 
The excessive centralization of ac- 
tivities in Washington has tended fur- 
ther to foster this belief in magic. 
When most of the governmental ac- 
tivities were carried on by local units 
and supported by money which these 
units raised there was less chance to be 
unrealistic. Now there is a tendency to 
have great faith in an act of Congress 
or of the President without any clear 
realization of the concomitants. 


CONTROL OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Psychology has no magic formula 
for dealing with these problems. There 
has been, however, an accumulation of 
scientific information relating to hu- 
man behavior which can help to point 
the way. If we take account of these 
suggestions, it will be possible to deal 
more effectively with the problems 
which we face. We can learn to 
choose more adequately between the 
impossible or less probable behaviors 
and those which are highly probable. 


The premises which I use as the bases 
for my comments come from the va- 
rious branches of science which have 
contributed to our knowledge of so- 
cial behavior. These include, amon 
others, psychology, anthropology, bi- 
ology, philosophy, and sociology. 

Human behavior is a natural phe- 
nomenon which can be studied and in 
which certain problems can be formu- 
lated and tested. The behavior of any 
single individual is highly complex but 
it is not chaotic and completely un- 
predictable. The behavior of groups of 
persons is of course still more com- 
plex, but it too can be accurately de- 
scribed in some of its aspects. Each 
person and each situation will have as- 
pects which are unique. At the same 
time it will be possible to compare 
some aspects with similar aspects of 
other persons or other situations and to 
define certain generalizations that will 
indicate something of what may be ex- 
pected in related cases and something 
of the likelihood of occurrence. 

The present emphasis in social psy- 
chology stresses the importance of the 
organism-environment continuum. To 
say this in more ordinary terms it 
means that what one does is always the 
result of a particular person (a Mr. 
Jones or a Miss Smith) acting in a par- 
ticular set of surroundings. The par- 
ticnlar behavior which results can be 
accounted for partly because the na- 
ture of the biological organism sets cer- 
tain limits to possible behaviors and 
partly because under particular con- 
ditions most organisms will operate in 
those specific ways. If, therefore, we 
want certain kinds of behavior in pref- 
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erence to certain other kinds of be- 
havior when we think about the prob- 
lems of peace, we can achieve these by 
providing those total conditions which 
will be most likely to make the per- 
sons with whom we deal act as we 
would like to see them act. 

Put another way this means that 
what people do, they learn to do by 
living under certain kinds of condi- 
tions. By changing the conditions we 
can change the behavior, not to the ex- 
tent we might hope for but neverthe- 
less in very considerable amounts. If 
the society in which a certain group 
lived was one which stressed arrogance 
and aggressiveness, a great many mem- 
bers of that society would be arrogant 
and aggressive. Some would be more 
arrogant and aggressive than others 
and there would be some who probably 
could not be classified as arrogant and 
aggressive at all, but the general trend 
would be evident. (Incidentally those 
who were not arrogant and aggressive 
would be the neurotics of that so- 
ciety.) In another society which 
stressed cooperation and concern for 
others, persons biologically identical 
with the first group would tend on the 
whole to be cooperative and sensitive 
to the rights of others. They could 
even be pure Nordics and develop this 
kind of behavior! 

The characteristics of social groups 
are learned. If they are learned, they 
should be capable of being taught. If 
conditions are carefully planned to 
favor the results desired, these results 
should be learned more rapidly and 
more surely than if we did nothing at 
all to insure the outcomes. 


These statements are simple enough 
and seem to be ones which no reason- 
able person would deny. In the ab- 
stract we do not reject them, but when 
it comes to the various choices which 
we have to make, we forget them and 
lapse into the fairy-tale stage men- 
tioned above. Instead of making definite 
provisions for increasing the likelihood 
of certain behavings, we hope that 
“good” people will take care of us and 
that everything will turn out all right. 
If we are a little doubtful about our 

“good” people, we may supply some 
incantations or prayers in the hopes 
that we may hereby increase their 
goodness but we do little toward ar- 
ranging the conditions that will make 
it easier for them to achieve the re- 
sults we hope for. 

Herbert Hoover in a recent address 
stated: 


We went to the Peace Conference in 
1919 animated by the loftiest and most 
disinterested ideals but were totally un- 
prepared for the gigantic actualities 
which had to be met at the peace table. 
In result we secured neither freedom, nor 
prosperity, nor justice, nor peace. 

Today again we have just such high 
aims expressed in the Atlantic Charter 
but these aims bear about the same rela- 
tion to the problems of the actual peace 
as the Declaration of Independence bore 
to the Constitution. 


NEED FOR “INTELLIGENT 
ACTING” 


We stress, therefore, the need for 
thoughtful analysis translated into ac- 
tion as rapidly as possible. “Too little 
and too late” is just as applicable to 
peace as to war. We must strive for 
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“intelligent acting” in contrast to either 
“action” or “intelligence” alone. 

In recent years there has been a 
good deal of discussion about the so- 
called basic urges, and various indi- 
viduals have suggested different classi- 
fications of these urges. Apparently if 
we had a complete index, we could 
control and direct behavior with more 
exactness. In another area of psychol- 
ogy there has been extended discussion 
of intelligence. It has been pointed out 
that man possesses capacity along this 
line far in excess of other animals and 
that the primary task of civilization is 
to develop more intelligence. 

Both of these emphases are correct. 
The difficulty is that there has been 
too little attempt to integrate them. 
We still have operated under the old 
fallacy of reification in which we tend 
to take a particular aspect of a func- 
tioning complex and make something 
concrete out of it. We talk about urges 
as though they were separate identi- 
fiable entities which function in toto. 
We deal with intelligence in the same 
way. Actually what we have is a liv- 
ing organism—in this case a person- 
behaving in a complex environment. 
Under certain conditions this behavior 
may tend to emphasize one aspect of 
the total complex more than others. If 
an individual is thwarted in a situation 
where he has few skills to deal with 
the problem he faces, the result will be 
a behavior which has a considerable 
amount of “urge” to it and relatively 
little intellectual acuity. In certain 
other baffling situations, individuals 
not unknown to all of us will tend to 
shy away from a direct attack upon 


the situation and will postpone forever 
an actual decision while expounding 
theories at great length showing how 
the situation should be handled. In this 
situation more “visceral urge” might 
make a good deal of difference. 

The basic point which I want to 
make in regard to the problems of 
winning the peace is that we have got 
to start immediately to secure intelli- 
gent action. We must constantly strive 
for the maximum of visceral behavior 
but this must be done under conditions 
which will make it intellectually acute 
behavior at the same time. We must 
reject any tendency to be satisfied 
solely with the “will to do.” Any such 
urge is a useful beginning but unless it 
is guided by wise analysis it will be 
hopelessly inadequate. There may be a 
few persons in the world who once 
having made a firm resolve (for ex- 
ample, to establish peace on earth) will 
stick to this resolve come what may 
and will be able to work to achieve this 
end and in an effective manner. Cer- 
tainly such persons are not typical. 
Even for them, however, there is no 
reason for not doing everything to 
assist their firm resolve. 

Slogans and paper agreements are, 
therefore, to be used sparingly. We are 
all familiar with the results of certain 
previous attempts to outlaw war. The 
unfortunate thing was not the agree- 
ment of high-minded men to create 
such pacts. It was in our failure and 
in their failure to set up those con- 
ditions which would make that agree- 
ment effective. Our search, therefore, 
is for a combination of knowing and 
feeling which will enable us to steer a 
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firm middle course between ineffectual 
moral enthusiasm on the one hand and 
intellectual ivory-towerism on the 
other. What we want from people in 
this country and those that we can get 
to work with us may be put in the 
baldest terms in the phrase “intellec- 
tual guts.” 


GENERAL BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


I wish to turn now from the general 
psychological analysis to some specific 
illustrations from our present situation. 
It will be important to have this basic 
analysis made more detailed and com- 
plete in the general program for win- 
ning the peace but I shall not go 
further at this time. I should like to in- 
dicate very broadly some of the kinds 
of behavior problems we must take 
into account. 

The first problem in the United 
States in winning the peace is to win 
the war. This is so obvious that you 
probably wonder why I mention it. 
I mention it because it affords an il- 
lustration of the failure to achieve the 
integration between intellectual aware- 
ness and overt behaving which I dis- 
cussed. Psychologically it means the 
development of the fullest realization 
that we are in the war. All of us here 
have no difficulty on the intellectual 
side in knowing that we are in the war. 
All of us could answer correctly a 
great many questions concerning dates, 
names, and broad characteristics of our 
enemy, limitations that we can expect, 
and so forth. Very few of us realize 
what these limitations would mean in 
our lives to the extent that we are 
ready to throw our energies as strongly 


in the direction of achieving certain 
results as eventually we shall have to 
do to win the war. 

To say this is not in any way to be- 
little achievements already accom- 
plished. The induction and training of 
millions of men in the armed forces 
has been accomplished smoothly and 
efficiently. The change over to the 
production of war materials has been 
stupendous and could only have been 
achieved through the cooperation of 
labor and industry to a very high de- 
gree. Other illustrations of concrete 
achievements could be given. The fact 
that we have accomplished these things 
should not blind us to the many other 
ways in which we are woefully short 
of what is needed. The administra- 
tion tends to temporize even where 
there is clear evidence that the ma- 
jority of people are behind the pro- 
posed policies. Contradictory reports 
come from various agencies and there 
is too little coordination among the 
groups set up to carry out various as- 
pects of the total program. 

We still are unable to realize in the 
deepest sense that we are in the war. 
England went through the same pe- 
riod of gradual adjustment and it took 
Dunkirk and the bombing of its cities 
to bring about the full-scale realization 
of the problem. Our problem is to see 
if we can find ways to achieve a reali- 
zation in advance of the brutal realities 
that will come with personal losses and 
the defeats of allied forces. Donald 
Nelson was correct in his phrase that 
we had not yet even got to the foot- 
hills of knowing what the war effort 
means. Instead of waiting to see 
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whether these other persons or this 
other group is going to contribute we 
must all do the maximum possible 
amount with maximum speed and with 
minimum regard for what others are 


doing. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES FOR 
THE POSTWAR WORLD 


I turn now to certain problems of 
the postwar period. I should like to 
suggest first certain legacies which it 
seems reasonable to expect we may 
have at the end of the war. Some of 
these are assets and some are liabilities. 
Some will be mutually contradictory, 
as, for example, the legacy of knowl- 
edge and the legacy of ignorance. This 
simply means that in our complex life 
there are certain aspects in which we 
have increased insights and there will 
be certain others in which we will still 
be woefully ignorant. It is only with a 
realistic balance sheet of assets and lia- 
bilities that we can hope to move 
wisely into an attack on the problems 
of the postwar period. 

First, I shall list the positive legacies 
we may expect. 

The legacy of peace. We already 
have and shall continue to have at the 
end of this war a very deep-seated and 
widespread desire on the part of most 
people throughout the world to work 
and to work earnestly for those condi- 
tions which will create a more perma- 
nent peace than we have ever had 
before. The value of this asset is enor- 
mous if it is properly utilized. 

The legacy of an economic sys- 
tem geared to production at a very 
high level. It is true that this legacy 


will fall only to certain parts of the 
world and it will also be true that we 
shall have used up a great many im- 
portant natural resources. Neverthe- 
less we will have a system which can, 
through process of transformation 
comparable to the one which we have 
just achieved, accomplish miracles in 
producing basic necessities for peoples 
of the world. More than ever before 
there is an awareness that our produc- 
tive capacity can and must serve man. 

The legacy of respect for the in- 
dividual. We hear frequent mention 
that this is “the people’s war.” The 
seeds which were sown centuries ago 
in the Hebraic-Christian tradition and 
in Chinese culture and which have 
been nurtured by many forces are 
bearing fruit. If we can prevent the 
Nazi fury from destroying this legacy, 
it will be a powerful force for the ends 
we seck. It is closely allied with the 
first legacy. 

The legacy of cooperation. This 
legacy is not quite as easy to assess as 
the other two but it seems reasonable 
to assume that among the allied groups 
we will have by the end of the war a 
definite basis for working together. 
This basis will, through the inclusion 
of allies like Russia and China en- 
compass a number of groups that 
differ in racial, national, and religious 
backgrounds. If wisely used this ex- 
perience can be of enormous impor- 
tance in moving into the problems of 
peace. Incidentally the question of 
how India is handled will make a good 
deal of difference in this respect. 

The legacy of knowledge. Out 
of our efforts over the period of the 
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war years should come a great deal of 
important systematic information. The 
specific expectations can be predicted 
with more clarity in the realm of phys- 
ical sciences than anywhere else. We 
shall know how to produce many ma- 
terials in new ways far in excess of 
anything we have previously had. We 
are already on the way toward the 
development of aluminum and mag- 
nesium to replace the role of iron in 
many aspects of our economy. If we 
proceed wisely we should also have a 
legacy of knowledge in other areas as 
in the physical sciences. 

On the debit side it seems to me we 
must face the following results at the 
end c_ the war. 

The  vacv of hatred and fear. The 
amount ....<d which has already 
been created in the world up to the 
present time is enormous. By the time 
the war has continued another year— 
two years, three years, four years, 
whatever it will take—the amount of 
this hatred will greatly increase. Fear, 
too, is rampant. It is difficult for us 
who have yet had no direct initiation 
into the horrors of war to know how 
widespread this fear is. To endeavor 
to work out a reasonable and equitable 
solution in a world as full of hatred 
and fear as ours shall be at the end of 
the war is going to require the utmost 
in statesmanship. I have no assurance 
that we are capable of doing it. I only 
know that our chances of success will 
be increased if we plan definitely to 
meet this problem and take steps to 
carry out our plans. 

The legacy of exhaustion. At the 
end of a long war such as this one is 


certain to be there will be an inevitable 
reaction. It is impossible for any indi- 
vidual to remain keyed up for long 
periods of time without suffering a 
let down at the end. When pressure is 
released, there is an inevitable relapse. 
We have given up so much that there 
will be many who may well be ex- 
pected to say that nothing much mat- 
ters now. The problem of arranging 
the necessary activities to relieve the 
exhaustion and to avoid crucial de- 
cisions during this period again re- 
quires wise action on our part. 

The legacy of nationalism. We are 
in our present state of international 
turmoil to a considerable extent be- 
cause of the results of strong national- 
istic feeling developed during the past. 
In our own country this feeling has 
tended to take the form of isolationism. 
With the developments since Pearl 
Harbor there are many who have pro- 
nounced the death of isolationism in 
the United States. Isolation has been 
dead for many years as far as the actual 
conditions of the world are concerned 
but it has been a live ghost during 
all this period. To assume that the 
habits of large sections of our popula- 
tion are going to change completely 
especially when we add to the picture 
the legacy of hatred and the legacy of 
exhaustion is to expect too easy a solu- 
tion. We shall have to be ready to 
combat this particular factor. The cry 
of the critics when anyone endeavors 
to indicate the modification of bound- 
ary lines other than to reduce those of 
our avowed enemies is fair warning of 
the kind of problems which we are 
going to face in creating a world pat- 
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tern in accord with the realities of 
modern industrialism. We must keep 
the critics busy suggesting better al- 
ternatives rather than creating the im- 
pressions that the chance lines of past 
nationalistic struggles are to be the 
sacred marks of the future. 

The legacy of ignorance. In a world 
of interdependence we have failed to 
keep step in providing the necessary 
knowledge. I shall presently turn to an 
analysis of our own knowledge about 
the rest of the world which will illus- 
trate this particular problem so I shall 
not deal with it further at this point. 

In order to illustrate the kind of 
problems we shall face in winning the 
peace, I should like to have you test 
yourselves on some simple questions 
relating to our world. It seems to me 
that we are committed to the peace 
program which will be a concrete pro- 
gram for the world that is—its peoples 
with their established ways of living. 
My questions are related to the nature 
of the world population: 

1. What percentage of the world 
population lives in the U. S. A.? 

2. What percentage lives in Asia? 

3. What percentage lives in Africa? 

4. What percentage lives in the 
American Continents south of the 
U.S. A.? 

5. What percentage of Mexico is 
Indian or of Indian extraction? 

6. What percentage of the world 
population is at least nominally of some 
other faith than Christian? 

7. What percentage of the world 
population is Jewish? 

8. What percentage of the world 
population is Mohammedan? 


These are very simple questions 
dealing with broad population distri- 
butions and the answers are readily 
available. We have in the United 
States about 6), per cent of the total 
population of the world. This leaves 
93 per cent for the rest of the world. 
We have rejected the conception of 
the rule of the favored few extolled in 
Germany. We must be careful to see 
that we do not turn about and use it 
ourselves. Our problem will not be in 
terms of the dogmatic overt announce- 
ments which characterize the Nazis. It 
will come when we try to provide op- 
portunities for the other 93 per cent 
of the world to share in the important 
decisions. 

Somewhat over 50 per cent of the 
world population lives in Asia. This 
means that the majority of the world’s 
population has a background of cus- 
toms and habits considerably different 
from ours. The adjustments which will 
conserve the maximum values from 
each of the different groups is going to 
require some very careful preparation. 

About 8 per cent, or somewhat more 
than the total population of the United 
States, lives in Africa. The population 
of the American Continents south of 
the United States is about 6 per cent, 
or roughly about the same number of 
peoples as we have. Eighty per cent of 
Mexico is either Indian or of Indian ex- 
traction. About two-thirds of the 
world is not of the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition. Less than one per cent is 
Jewish and about 11 per cent is Mo- 
hammedan. We are so accustomed to 
thinking in terms of western industrial 
civilization that it is very hard for us 
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to realize what a large percentage of 
the world’s population is still only 
slightly, if at all, touched by such de- 
velopments. We have not only the 
task of helping people realize deeply 
what is involved in the war, but we 
have also a similar psychological prob- 
lem of helping them realize adequately 
what it means to have grown up in an 
entirely different culture. 


ACHIEVING A JUST PEACE 


We turn now to the more difficult 
questions, but questions which have to 
be answered to achieve a just peace. 
We must have information about the 
percentage of the total world that is 
illiterate and we must break that down 
into those who are illiterate when we 
mean reading and writing; those who 
are illiterate when we mean knowing 
how to keep themselves healthy; those 
who are illiterate when we mean 
knowing how to get along in the pres- 
ent economic world; and those who 
are illiterate when we mean able to 
operate effectively politically. Definite 
knowledge along these lines is difficult 
but important. 

These illustrations are only samples 
of the extensive knowledge which we 
need to win the peace. If we are sin- 
cere in our assertions that the peace is 
to recognize the rights of all peoples 
and is not to be a set of terms dictated 
by the few, we shall have to work 
with other nations to increase mutual 
understanding. 

There is no sense in assuming that 
mutual good will and the regrets for 
past errors will carry us through the 
problems of the peace. We have to 
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start immediately to build the pro- 
grams to meet them. We shall have to 
prepare people who are competent to 
deal with the various specialized as- 
pects of the problem and we shall have 
to educate our total population to sup- 
port the broad characteristics of the 
peace program. The details we cannot 
predict. They must be developed 
through mutual bargaining in which all 
the interested people participate. But 
we can prepare our people along many 
lines which can be predicted now. 

Specifically we shall have to be pre- 
pared to deal immediately and rapidly 
at the end of the war with four emer- 
gency needs: 

1. We need to develop a careful 
plan for policing the world during the 
period while new arrangements are 
being developed. 

2. We need a plan for feeding the 
world during this period. 

3. We need a plan for providing 
adequate health protection. 

4. We need (and this is not very 
widely realized) a plan for providing 
useful work activities during the in- 
terim period so that no large groups 
develop feelings of frustration. 

When, under each of the above, I 
stated that we need a plan, I am assum- 
ing that this will include steps for mak- 
ing each plan an actuality at appro- 
priate times. 

Having taken care of these imme- 
diate needs we must work as rapidly 
as possible for an economic political 
system which will provide a reasonable 
share for all and which will utilize the 
world’s resources in some kind of bal- 
anced program. 
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Two aspects of this educational 
program can be mentioned here. On 
the one hand we must prepare the 
whole of our people to understand the 
problems of the peace and to be pre- 
pared to express themselves on such 
problems. This will require careful 
attitude analysis on the one hand and 
broad educational programs on the 
the other. Our adult education oppor- 
tunities for study, for forums, and for 
other related activities must be ex- 
panded so as to deal with the problems 
of the peace immediately. Our pro- 
gram for the men in the armed forces 
must include it. Our public schools 
and our colleges must deal with it. We 
need more emphasis on education in 
these times, not less emphasis. 

The other aspect is the preparation 
of qualified liaison persons to deal spe- 
cifically with the problems of working 
out with other countries the postwar 
problems. We should start preparing 
at once groups of men and women 
who will make the problems of specific 
countries their specialty at the same 
time that they are given a broad back- 
ground in the social foundations of the 
New Peace. For example, there should 
be a group selected now who will pre- 
pare to deal with the peoples of the 
world in the general area represented 
by country “R.” (What the exact 
political boundaries would be even- 
tually would remain to be determined 
of course.) Each of these persons 
would have some specialty in which he 
was particularly well prepared. For 
example, one or more persons might be 
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specialists in agricultural problems of 
country “R.” Others might deal with 
health problems, problems of money 
and banking, mining, transportation, 
education, political arrangements, and 
so forth. The whole group concerned 
with this particular country would 
meet together to discuss the common 
problems of language and customs 
which would hold regardless of one 
specialty. Similarly, all might meet 
with representatives preparing to be 
helpful in other countries in order to 
agree upon the general approaches 
which would characterize all groups in 
dealing with problems of the peace. 

Concretely and immediately it means 
that we must go to work on this now. 
Some may say, “All of our energies 
are now engaged in winning the war. 
We cannot spare anything for this 
particular problem.” Such an_atti- 
tude would be suicidal. My whole con- 
tention has been that unless we prepare 
for the problems of peace we can be 
certain we will get an inadequate 
peace. We can be sure that we will get 
merely cessation of overt hostilities 
while the world lines up for a new 
conflict. It is necessary, therefore, that 
various groups cooperate in develop- 
ing what might be called a V. M. pro- 
gram. We had the “M” program for 
mobilization for the war. What we 
must begin now to build is a “Victory 
Mobilization” program, a plan for uti- 
lization of resources and for training 
qualified experts for the various tasks 
which the cessation of hostilities will 
set for us. 
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The Teacher and the Future 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— problem to be considered here 
is by no means peculiar to teach- 
ers. Every person everywhere in this 
great world of ours is concerned about 
the future. He sees and feels his old 
and previously reliable beliefs shat- 
tered. He is groping for some new 
tangible means of security in the midst 
of profound changes. His life has not 
fitted him to cope serenely and coura- 
geously with the variabilities of an 
uncertain world. He feels lost on a tur- 
bulent stream of conflicting experi- 
ences which have uncertain beginnings 
and no visible ending. He is greatly 
disturbed by the unpredictable factors 
which the future may hold. Conse- 
quently people in many places in many 
countries are considering together 
either openly or clandestinely this 
same general problem—what of the 
future. 

The future of any living thing is 
oriented in its present which in turn is 
grounded in its past. The place, func- 
tion, and opportunity of the teacher 
in the future is a function of the kind 
of education operating at the moment, 
together with the past conditions 
which produce it. No present behavior 
of a normal living thing is ever dis- 
associated from its past life. And the 
behavior of the teacher in the future 


will be intimately related to the quality 
of his educational behavior today. To 
see the problem in its total setting, the 
place and function of the teacher in 
the future will be considered under 
four aspects: (1) What are the general 
and educational conditions which we 
as a people face at the moment? 
(2) What are the operating antece- 
dents to these conditions? (3) What is 
the direction for life and education 
which appears to be more fruitful in 
producing better conditions of living 
in the future than in the past? 
(4) What are the opportunities of the 
teacher in maintaining, extending, and 
enriching this more desirable life and 
learning in America and in the world? 
Each of these aspects of the problem 
will now be considered. 

What are the general and educa- 
tional conditions which we as a people 
face at the moment? There are many 
ways of examining the conditions 
which we face in America and in the 
world today. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion the psychological approach 
will be used. The reason for this is that 
the world situation is the behavior of 
peoples growing out of their efforts to 
solve their problems of living. To 
understand such behavior one must use 
the same careful diagnosis and treat- 
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ment which he would suggest for any 
individual or group whose actions in 
the present portend less desirable be- 
havior in the future. Failure to see the 
present upheaval as the outcome of 
efforts of peoples to deal with these 
pressing problems of living may and 
perhaps now is leading to faulty diag- 
nosis and dangerous postwar proposals. 

The two most frequent words used 
in describing the general and educa- 
tional conditions of the movement are 
emergency and crisis. They were used 
by our political and educational lead- 
ers long before Pearl Harbor and have 
been reiterated with increasing vigor 
since December 7, 1941. In fact some 
of our prominent statesmen have used 
such words repeatedly in describing 
the American scene since 1933. But in- 
dividuals and groups move through life 
on a series of needs or problems or 
difficulties or experiences which are 
met and resolved successfully. These 
ordinary affairs of living are not called 
emergencies or crises and were not so 
designated in the period 1920-1933. 
What then is the difference between an 
ordinary problem of living and an 
emergency? 

Webster’s dictionary states that an 
emergency is “an unforeseen occur- 
rence or combination of circumstances 
which calls for immediate action or 
remedy.” The important phrases in 
this definition are “an unforeseen oc- 
currence” and “calls for inmnediate 
action.” These clearly imply that our 
leaders did not anticipate the situation 
and did not even recognize it until 
conditions were so bad as to call for 
immediate action. But the average man 


might well ask why such an emer- 
gency arose. And the answer is simple 
but painful. The emergency has arisen 
because of unintelligent study or lack 
of foresight in the simple everyday 
problems of living which preceded the 
present situation. Intelligent individ- 
uals or groups anticipate the conse- 
quences of behavior before acting. 
Thus they solve problems by studying 
present area, past conditions, and possi- 
ble future consequences. In this way 
they develop evaluated inquiry, criti- 
cal thinking, deliberative action—all of 
which have appeared dormant in the 
affairs of general and educational life 
for many years. 

Webster’s dictionary says that a 
crisis is “a state of things in which a 
decisive change one way or the other 
is impending.” It is a turning point in 
the course of anything, marking the 
change for better or worse. But in 
human living, crisis has deeper impli- 
cations. In solving his ordinary prob- 
lems an individual has only a relatively 
small part of his previous learnings or 
behavior open to examination and re- 
vision. He still has a great area of sta- 
bility in learned belief, value, meaning, 
process, personality integration. The 
new problem is taken in stride and 
through it a new and better functional 
organization of learnings is developed. 
But a crisis disturbs simultaneously his 
entire range of learned behavior. He 
has no secure beliefs, no tested mean- 
ings, no habit process, no stability of 
personality with which to face the 
emergency. He must revise his whole 
physiological, mental, emotional, social 
economy of living in the emergency 
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if he is to weather the crisis, just as 
the body reorganizes its whole operat- 
ing economy in order to crush the 
attack of a consuming fever. Thus the 
emergency and the crisis appear to be 
the natural consequences of the failure 
of intelligence in the solution of the 
simple problem of individual and 
group living from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, up to and even 
including the present. 

In such an emergency or crisis in in- 
dividual behavior, there are three gen- 
erally accepted courses of action: 
(1) control the obvious condition on 
a more or less first-aid basis in order to 
keep the individual alive; (2) find and 
remove the conditions which have 
contributed to the emergency; (3) help 
the individual build his life and living 
on a sounder basis so that such emer- 
gencies and crises will be less likely to 
occur in the future. These courses of 
action are used by a doctor in treat'ng 
a patient, they are used by a psychia- 
trist in dealing with instances of psy- 
choneurotic behavior, they are used by 
the teacher in handling the many in- 
stances of children suffering from mal- 
adjustments due to ineffective teach- 
ing, they are used by the parent in 
helping children over their deep dis- 
turbances caused by the impinging 
social culture. They should be used by 
leaders in diagnosing and remedying 
the ills of the peoples of the world. 

What are the antecedents of the 
present conditions? Why has intelli- 
gence failed? There are many ante- 
cedents to the present chaotic situation 
but the present discussion will be con- 
fined to the failure of intelligence with 


particular reference to the educational 
system. It is here assumed that the edu- 
cational system should share with 
other agencies some of the responsi- 
bility for the behavior of children and 
adults. When such behavior shows the 
lack of critical thinking and delibera- 
tive foresight, the educational system is 
in part, perhaps a large part, account- 
able. There are many reasons why the 
schools have failed in this respect but 
only three very important ones will be 
cited. 

First, our educational system is or- 
ganized to develop individual class 
literacy, not to improve the social in- 
telligence of the common man. We 
began with class schools brought over 
from Europe, some for paupers, some 
for the masses, some for the financially 
competent, some for the few who 
were not eliminated by the others. 
Even within each school the class sys- 
tem of treating pupils has and does 
even now function. In each school the 
individual learns the things which make 
him literate in that class. The three 
R’s for those who go through the ele- 
mentary school, the higher academic 
subjects for those who attend high 
school, the “general cultural subjects” 
for those who receive the A.B. degree, 
the specialized achievement for those 
who receive academic honors. And 
each individual uses his class achieve- 
ment for his own individual profit 
rather than for the social good. As late 
as the nineteen thirties the accumula- 
tion of wealth at the expense of others 
was a most laudable personal goal. 
Even in schools the money value of an 
education was stressed by such respec- 
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table organizations as the U. S. Office 
of Education. But this academic knowl- 
edge which gives class literacy is far 
removed from social intelligence. Dur- 
ing the past few years there have been 
many instances of persons high in such 
literacy who have appeased and even 
became the quislings of our enemies. 
Educational surveys for the past fif- 
teen years have shown the shortcom- 
ings of the school system in aiding all 
pupils to develop their capacities for 
critical thinking. Yet psychologists 
know that such capacity is present in 
every individual and can be developed 
through an appropriate modern cur- 
riculum to produce the social intelli- 
gence so badly needed in all of our 
affairs of living. It is on the upbuilding 
of such intelligence in everyone that 
democracy must survive or fall. 
Second, our educational system has 
stressed authoritarian human relation- 
ships rather than social, cooperative, 
democratic action. In authoritarian 
human relationships certain individuals 
have control, power, authority over 
others. Their followers learn the wis- 
dom or the answers to problems of liv- 
ing handed down to them by their 
status superiors. This scheme of human 
relationship is not new. It is as old as 
early tribal societies. It has been per- 
fected by philosophers, many religious 
organizations, great empire builders, 
large business concerns, the majority 
of families, and most educators. It rep- 
resents a very low or primitive level of 
human relationships. It results in com- 
pulsion, exploitation, and conflict end- 
ing in compromise until each party can 
prepare himself to renew the struggle. 


The effect is undesirable for everyone 
since it breeds hate, disintegrated per- 
sonalities, unintelligent action. Yet this 
viewpoint dominates our schools, the 
solution of our employer-labor prob- 
lems, the policy of the government in 
its public relationships. And this very 
concept of human living written into 
the Treaty of Versailles is one of the 
potent antecedents of the present 
world conflict. The schools must move 
rapidly and effectively to promote co- 
operative, social, democratic human 
relationships in order that youth may 
bring insight and practice in a better 
way of life to the council tables of the 
future. 

Third, our educational system has 
extolled the glories of life in the past 
rather than the opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for improving life in the fu- 
ture. Authoritarian peoples rely 
heavily upon the mores—the beliefs, 
the truths, the skills, the actions of peo- 
ple in the past. These are taught to 
children by a process of repetition, 
habituation, conformity. In our schools 
American history is the core of the 
curriculum in the elementary grades, 
including the early beginnings in 
Europe. It is retaught for two or more 
years of the junior high school. Pupils 
study it again in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade as required by law in 
most states. College students slide 
through a survey of civilization along 
with other excursions into the past 
listed as biology, physical sciences, 
and humanities. With all of these years 
of concentration on the past the pupils 
are and should be very well unpre- 
pared to deal intelligently with prob- 
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lems of present living in the light of 
future consequences. Because surveys 
show that youth resents its unpre- 
paredness to deal effectively with pres- 
ent problems of living, some responsi- 
ble educators, government officials, 
newspaper editors, and others are de- 
manding that the schools teach pupils 
more of the same kind of U. S. and 
World history which is one of the pri- 
mary causes of their present disability. 
While every present act in individual 
or group learning has its antecedents, 
one studies them as the physician ex- 
amines the events leading to acute in- 
digestion. He must see the prior con- 
ditions in order to help the patient plan 
intelligently a better course of action 
in the future. And this is equally true 
in all aspects of living. The better life 
is before us, not behind us. An educa- 
tional system which glorifies the good 
life of the past rather than the oppor- 
tunity of making a better life for 
everyone in the future is anaemic when 
it should be dynamic. 

What is the most fruitful direction 
for educational institutions to take in 
order to aid in producing better con- 
ditions of living in the future? The 
most promising direction for educa- 
tional institutions to take in the future 
has already been implied. It will be 
more definitely pointed out here. We 
as a people must apply to institutions 
the principles of diagnosis and treat- 
ment which any competent physician 
or psychiatrist would use in any in- 
stance of organic or functional dis- 
order. First, we must do everything 
possible to save the patient. We must 
win this war in order to have the op- 


portunity to develop a better future. 
To lose the war means that the forces 
of authoritarians will suppress us even 
more than they have in the past. But 
we must recognize that many if not 
most of the educational changes neces- 
sary for the emergency are like the 
sedative given to an hysterical person. 
They are for temporary use, not for 
continuous diet. Second, we can make 
the patients or the children in our 
schools more comfortable and educa- 
tionally active by removing all of the 
antecedent conditions to the present 
emergency and crisis such as education 
for class literacy and private profit; 
education for authoritarian ends, hu- 
man relationships, and controls, to- 
gether with all of the machinery, or- 
ganizations, materials, devices, and such 
other trappings that go with these con- 
ditions. When such educational prac- 
tices are a potent allergy in the present 
crisis as demonstrated by hundreds of 
years of social illness, it would seem 
reasonable to remove them as one 
would similar conditions in treating in- 
dividual behavior. Third, we can build 
our educational system on a sound 
foundation of cooperative. human re- 
lationships, present problems of indi- 
vidual and group living, socially whole- 
some personalities, creative integrative 
learning, democratic organization and 
management. This offers greater possi- 
bilities of aiding pupils to develop ca- 
pacity, to upbuild intelligence, to learn 
the techniques of deliberative action, 
to reach conclusions in present prob- 
lems based upon a higher quality of 
human relationships. Fourth, we must 
make these changes from authoritarian 
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to democratic education promptly 
throughout the entire educational sys- 
tem. Time is precious. We cannot 
allow another generation of children 
to be educated under the old system. 
And for children twelve years in 
school is a generation, not their total 
life expectancy of seventy years. In 
fact, twelve school years is really three 
life generations because the disabilities 
of these years may persist even unto 
the grandchildren. Children must come 
to know, to believe in, to have confi- 
dence in the future as the great oppor- 
tunity for rich living and to trust the 
democratic process as the means of 
achieving it. 

What are the opportunities of the 
teacher in promoting this more desira- 
ble life and living in America and in 
the world? The first and perhaps the 
greatest would be the opportunity to 
develop his capacities to the highest ex- 
tent possible. He would be continu- 
ously encouraged by all individuals 
and groups to improve his capacity to 
act on thinking. He must feel security 
in doing this for himself in order to aid 
children to develop their potentialities. 
He must feel his work as an exciting, 
challenging new experience in guiding 
the present and future behavior of his 
children. This change from following 
the authoritarian line to dev eloping co- 
operative, intelligent action will give 
the teacher an opportunity to grow 
into a normal, wholesome integrating 
personality. The pressures, the con- 
flicts, the frustrations which drive him 


or his pupils to escape from the present 
into blissful reveries will be slowly but 
surely reduced. He will still have his 
everyday problems of living but he 
will have an opportunity to solve them 
in such way as to prevent disintegrat- 
ing emergencies and crises. For the 
weight of the authoritarian tradition 
on the lives of teachers and pupils is a 
most powerful cause of personality 
disabilities. Secondly, the teacher 
would have the opportunity to build a 
genuine profession of education. For 
the first time in the history of America 
the true contribution of educators to 
our expanding national life would be 
realized. The people would come to 
view the members of the profession as 
experts in the democratic process of 
living, competent to aid children and 
adults to guide their lives by its prin- 
ciples. Thus the schools would serve to 
enrich the highest values of individual 
and group living. Finally the teacher 
will feel he has an important part to 
play in shaping the better world to 
come. He will have the opportunity to 
help children develop through their 
own living the principles of intelligent, 
cooperative action which will even- 
tually prevent the repeated occurrence 
of the emergencies and crises which 
beset an authoritarian world. For the 
intelligent, integrating teachers of 
America working in cooperative dem- 
ocratic relationships with their pupils 
are the best present guarantee of a 
better life and living in the better 
world of tomorrow. 
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Youth Education and Postwar Democracy 


WILL FRENCH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ne were our people more in- 
tent on meeting a_ national 
emergency than we are now. A whole 
nation has shaken itself awake and is 
bending every effort in a gigantic war 
program which seems completely to 
absorb it. Yet, underneath it all, we are 
not forgetting the postwar future, for 
we know that it is a short war-boom 
which has no peace-depression. Indi- 
vidual citizens and even government 
agencies are not all engulfed in the 
furor of the present. Amid the din of 
war we ask, “What kind of an Amer- 
ica do we want?” The Natural Re- 
sources Planning Board answers this 
question with a plan which looks to- 
ward a future American life that is 
really worth fighting for: 


The real problem of war never arises 
until after the war is over. When this 
war is won we can lose everything we 
are arming to defend if, in the transi- 
tion to peace, we slip back to a low 
national income with its inevitable un- 
employment, suffering, chaos, and loss 
of freedom. 

In making plans for the future it is 
essential to decide in what direction we 
are going: . we must plan for full 
employment . . . we must plan to do 
this without requiring work from youth 
who should be in school . . . we must 
decentralize post-defense emergency ac- 
tivities as far as possible . . . we must 
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plan to enable every human being with- 
in our boundaries to realize progressively 
the promise of American life, in food, 
shelter, clothing, medical care, educa- 
tion, work, rest, home life, opportunity 
to advance, adventure, and the basic free- 
doms. We must plan to make upbuilding 
America the keynote of the post-defense 
program, including both construction ac- 
tivities which will add to the national 
estate and service activities which will 
end malnutrition and increase the vitality, 
health, skill, productivity, knowledge, 
and happiness of the American people, 
and thus add to our wealth and well- 
being.’ 


PLANNING YOUTH EDUCATION 


Among the aspects of life ahead for 
which we should now plan is the edu- 
cation of American youth. For the 
America of 1950, or whenever we be- 
gin to enter the postwar period, the 
current brand of secondary education 
is no more adequate than would be the 
war planes of 1918 for the present war. 
It is none too satisfactory for today, 
though not through any lack of earn- 
estness or fidelity on the part of our 
secondary school teachers and princi- 
pals. In all probability if the better 
teachers and school administrators in 
the high schools of America now be- 


1From The New York Times, August 13, 
1941. 
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gan suddenly to change the educa- 
tional programs of our high schools 
into what many are convinced they 
should be, the general public would be 
the first to object. It is not conscious 
of the need for change, much less 
ready to think about what the changes 
should embrace. Although neither pro- 
fessional educators nor laymen are able 
fully to foresee the needs of the future, 
present youth education is being sub- 
jected to severe appraisal. The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals’ reports of recent years have 
had a good deal to say about a recon- 
sideration of functions and of new 
procedures for improving the educa- 
tion of youth. Other professional 
groups have also been active in the 
field. Current secondary education has, 
moreover, been recently under careful 
scrutiny by lay groups. The New 
York Regents’ Inquiry, sponsored by 
the Regents of New York State— 
chiefly laymen—in High School and 
Life, says of New York schools: 


The more serious problems are to be 
found in the lack of tangible connection 
between what boys and girls learn while 
they are in school and what they will 
need to know after they leave school. 
A fund of largely academic information, 
a set of social attitudes picked up at 
random, tastes and interests developed as 
chance may dictate, provide no stable 
basis for the welfare either of individ- 
uals or of the State to which they belong. 
If it is to deserve public support, the 
program of secondary education must 
produce more tangible results than at 
present in the form of systematic prepara- 
tion for citizenship and leisure and jobs. 
If it is to accomplish all that needs ac- 
complishing, that program must concern 
itself quite as much with the young 
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people who are not academically suc- 
cessful as with those whose easiest learn- 
ing comes from books. 


Yet the public secondary schools of 
New York State are well supported 
and well staffed and ought to give us a 
good picture of what typical secon- 
dary schools of the present are doing. 
The American Youth Commission is 
another body composed largely of lay- 
men which has made our most exten- 
sive study of American youth today. 
The Commission reports as follows: 


The demand is more and more insistent 
for a fundamental reconsideration of 
the instructional program of secondary 
schools. It is certainly not to be denied 
that much that is taught in these schools 
is helpful in preparing young people to 
take their places in adult society. For 
some pupils pre-professional courses are 
appropriate. For others, courses which 
prepare for the highly skilled trades are 
a Even for pupils of these two 
classes, however, it can be said that much 
less is done than should be done by way 
of preparing them for intelligent citizen- 
ship and for the duties of home life. 
Thus, while it would be a mistake to 
make —— charges as to the in- 
effectiveness of all secondary education, 
it is legitimate to urge fundamental recon- 
sideration of the curriculum, particularly 
in view of the fact that there are a great 
many pupils in secondary schools for 
whom the courses now administered in 
these schools are not appropriate. Even 
where particular courses and certain parts 
of other courses are entirely defensible, 
the complete curriculum must be de- 
scribed as inappropriate because of its 
emphasis on items that do not accord 
with the ability or the outlook on the 
future of the majority of the pupils.* 


2 What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 


American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 
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For a postwar America, however, faced 
with the titanic problems of social and 
economic reconstruction which a dev- 
astating world war leaves behind, a 
citizenship educated for far greater 
competence to meet and solve social 
and economic problems will be re- 
quired. If there is any reason for lack 
of confidence in the ability of the 
current secondary school program to 
meet the demands of the present, there 
is every reason to question its ability 
to provide a future supply of youth 
whose education has made them bet- 
ter able to function as young citizens. 
Over fifteen million voters of 1950 
will graduate from secondary school 
in the 1940’s and unless they possess 
generally distributed individual ability 
to think through social and economic 
problems and unless they are moti- 
vated by a collective willingness to act 
in the light of an intelligent study of 
these problems, a democratic America 
can last only as long after this war as 
it takes some scheming dictator to 
marshal his forces and seize power. 
So America needs to appraise its 
programs of youth education with an 
eye to the demands of 1950. While en- 
gineers and industrialists and scientists 
join with government agencies to mar- 
shal our physical resources for the 
struggle of the present, a goodly group 
of social and educational leaders should 
begin to plan how we may, through 
better youth education, more fully 
capitalize upon our human resources 
for that future day when peace may 
threaten to destroy our democracy as 
surely as dictators now do. We need 
to lay plans now for education for a 


future postwar period along with plans 
for business, industry, unemployment, 
housing, and government. The more 
numerous and urgent are the problems 
in all these latter areas, the more im- 
portant it is to develop a program of 
youth education specifically designed 
to help youth and young adults to 
cope with them. It is therefore pro- 
posed here to examine current secon- 
dary education in the light of probable 
needs for youth education in 1950; to 
outline the principal features of the 
requisite programs; and to indicate 
means by which we can begin to de- 
velop these programs. 


THE ACTUAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The education available to Ameri- 
can youth today is pretty largely de- 
termined by what the public high 
school offers them. There are, of 
course, private schools ranging from 
the select and fashionable preparatory 
schools to be found largely in secluded 
spots along our eastern coast to the 
more plebian and dubious Diesel-engine 
and beauty-shop schools of our urban 
centers. But all of these private and 
parochial secondary schools touch but 
a small minority of all youth—prob- 
ably less than fifteen per cent—and so 
when we appraise the program of the 
public secondary school we are study- 
ing what is in effect America’s pro- 
gram for the education of its youth. 

The public secondary school pro- 
gram began with a nucleus of aca- 
demic subjects handed down to it from 
its predecessors, the Latin Grammar 
School of colonial days and the Acad- 
emy of our early national days. Latin, 
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Greek, mathematics, and finally Eng- 
lish, modern languages, science, and 
history became the central elements of 
the curriculum. There was an early 
demand for “practical” subjects but 
only since the turn of the century 
have vocational, industrial, homemak- 
ing, and commercial subjects shoul- 
dered their way far and generally into 
the curriculum. Both the academic and 
non-academic offering have been split 

into semester courses so that in a 
large high school or in the high schools 
of a large city, the number of courses 
available to the youth served by such 
schools often reaches into the hun- 
dreds. This fact gives the illusion of 
a wonderful educational opportunity 
generally available to American youth 
through the medium of this “en- 
riched” curriculum. 

Two factors operate to prevent any- 
thing like the full possibilities of such 
an offering actually being realized. 
The first of these is that while the 
offering of city high schools is com- 
monly quite broad yet that of a vast 
majority of our 25,000 high schools is 
quite narrow. As a result the theoreti- 
cal chance of an American youth to 
avail himself of the broad educational 
opportunity which seems to be offered 
by the hundreds of courses in our high 
schools turns out to be one which is 
at best available only to some of the 
youth who live in some urban centers. 
As a matter of practice as one moves 
from states possessed of much taxable 
wealth to the poorer states; as one 
moves from urban centers to rural 
areas; and from centers of predomi- 
nantly white population to centers 


of Negro population, one moves re- 
trogressively toward a more and more 
restricted and curtailed educational op- 
portunity until, where these factors 
are cumulated—in the economically 
poorer states among rural Negro popu- 
lation—the opportunity for youth 
education practically reaches the van- 
ishing point. Any resident of our 
American cities who assumes that all 
is well with youth education in his 
country because the high school in his 
neighborhood is housed in an imposing 
building, is attended by throngs of 
local youth, and has a winning foot- 
ball team might as well reason that the 
American farmer is well off because 
there is a new and imposing self- 
service grocery store on the near-by 
corner. Both school and grocery are 
well housed and ready to serve all who 
want what they offer. But many do 
not live within reach and neither the 
school nor the store always has what 
it takes to get their attractively pack- 
aged offerings off the shelves and out 
the front door. 

The second factor operating to pre- 
vent this broad program from being 
actually available to all youth affects 
both city and non-city youth though 
not to the same degree. In all of these 
schools a narrow range of academic 
subjects is required of all students to 
such an extent as to absorb a large 
fraction of the school time of most 
secondary school pupils. This effec- 
tually excludes them from taking ad- 
vantage of many of the courses to 
which some educators are accustomed 
to point to prove that American sec- 
ondary schools offer adequate and ap- 
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propriate educational opportunity to 
all our youth. The truth of the matter 
is that, as one writer puts it, about 
three-fourths of the school time of 
three-fourths of all those in secondary 
school is spent on a few academic sub- 
jects. In the average school this leaves 
only a little time for most pupils to 
take what they may want to elect be- 
cause of personal interests and needs. 
These required subjects were in the 
secondary curriculum first and were 
once studied by all youth who at- 
tended secondary school. The teachers 
of required subject matter have given 
“their” students away to the newer 
subjects only gradually and grudg- 
ingly, and most of them still retain and 
maintain their educational “priority 
rights” in the secondary school curric- 
ulum. They were once thought to 
possess a saving grace only by means 
of which could one attain educational 
salvation. Though common experience 
and educational research both now 
deny this occult power yet many 
school patrons and teachers trained in 
college by the high priests of the 
“liberal arts” cult who still exhort their 
followers into a semblance of faith, re- 
sist the curricular changes in high 
school which would assign a place to 
each subject taken by any student in 
proportion to the probability of its 
being beneficial to him as a person and 
as a citizen. 


THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Yet the function of public educa- 
tion in this country has always been 
assumed to be a social one—to pro- 


duce better citizens. “An educated 
citizenry is a fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of our republic” has been the 
watchword of our public men from 
Washington and Jefferson to Wilson 
and Roosevelt. Education is said to be 
the “bulwark” of our democracy so 
needed by the state that not only has 
elementary but also secondary educa- 
tion become the “common” education 
in all our states. Public support goes to 
both. Court decisions support taxation 
for both as legitimate exercises of state 
power and function, and always as a 
means for the preservation and safety 
of the state and the promotion of gen- 
eral welfare. The basic test of a good 
public school program in a democracy 
is then one of its contributions to the 
creation of an able citizenry—a con- 
tribution which, in a democratic so- 
ciety where every citizen potentially 
helps make the public will, is best 
made by the school only when a high 
degree of competence to function as a 
citizen is widely and generally created 
among all young citizens by that edu- 
cational program. 

With such a concept of function of 
public education deeply imbedded in 
our social and political thought and 
buttressed about by legal decisions, we 
may ask whether a program of educa- 
tion which spends three-fourths of the 
time of three-fourths of the pupils on 
three or four years of English, two or 
three years of ‘mathematics, one or two 
years of history, and one or two years 
of science, and perhaps two or three 
years of modern language can possibly 
be the most effective program of 
American youth education. In fact, to- 
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day it is hard to believe that any group 
of representative adults in this country 
would set up a program of youth edu- 
cation for America such as our present 
one if they had an opportunity to be- 

n all over again to plan an effective 
educational program whose chief pur- 
pose was to produce self-supporting, 
socially conscious, intelligently behav- 
ing citizens who are lifelong students 
of and active participants in American 
democracy as a way of life. 

Though the lay public generally ac- 
cepts the idea that secondary educa- 
tion ought to help make youth into 
good citizens and though it freely con- 
demns the schools because youth are 
not better citizens, yet it is also quick 
to oppose anyone who proposes radi- 
cal change in the program of second- 
ary education. The public, especially 
the “better” educated half, has been 
long taught that this junior edition of 
a liberal arts education has helped to 
produce the great leaders of our nation 
and to propose changes in this pro- 
gram is therefore next to treason. I do 
not believe this program has produced 
these leaders or even been a particu- 
larly influential factor in their develop- 
ment. Most of them would have risen 
to leadership anyway—some did so 
without benefit of any of this particu- 
lar brand of education. Some who 
were notorious failures in this educa- 
tion—who failed in it according to the 
school’s standards—have become some 
of our most successful and civic- 
minded leaders in the world of busi- 
ness, science, letters, and_ politics. 
Moreover, though now more youth 
get the benefit of more of such an edu- 


cation than ever before, many of the 
very adults who most seriously object 
to changes in secondary education are 
also the most critical of the civic and 
social competence of modern young 
adults. The burden of proof would 
seem to lie on those who resist change 
in secondary education—not upon 
those who propose it. Neither can the 
fact that most boys and girls who 
graduate from high school become by 
middle age pretty good citizens be 
cited as proof that the present pro- 
gram of education has per se been re- 
sponsible and therefore ought not to 
be tampered with. When one knows 
to what extent these youths’ time in 
school was spent on the traditional 
content of a few academic subjects, 
one cannot easily believe that knowl- 
edge of these school subjects has really 
worked itself out miraculously into 
even the degree of good citizenship 
commonly manifested by middle- aged 
American adults. Therefore, when we 
recall the nature and character of cur- 
rent secondary education and when 
we consider the rising need for the 
highest levels of competent American 
citizenship, it becomes fairly evident 
that a program of youth education 
more effective in producing compe- 
tent citizens for our postwar democ- 
racy should be developed and that 
now is the time for our social and 
educational leaders to organize their 
fellow workers in this field for this 
purpose. 


A NEW YOUTH EDUCATION 


Though no one person can or should 
expect to set up the specifications for 
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a new program of youth education, 
yet it is permissible to ask and attempt 
an answer to the question of what 
the principal features of a program of 
youth education would need to be if 
the central purpose sought by the re- 
quired-of-all courses of instruction in 
the secondary school is to be that of 
producing self- -supporting, socially 
conscious, intelligently behaving citi- 
zens who are lifelong students of and 
active participants in American de- 
mocracy as a way of life. If nearly 
all youth are not to spend most of their 
school time studying English literature 
and composition, algebra and geom- 
etry, foreign language, and some his- 
tory and science as a means of becom- 
ing good citizens, what would be the 
principal features of the required part 
of their secondary education? 

A clue to the answers of such ques- 
tions may be found by asking a few 
more questions. What essentials of 
good citizenship which could be ac- 
quired through education do young 
adults lack? W hat civic responsibilities 
commonly expected of young adults 
are they unable to discharge? ie what 
respects are they unable to move from 
school into the business, social, religious 
and political life of their communities 
and to perform as we think well-edu- 
cated young people should? If we can 
decide what it is young adults lack, 
then it is possible to decide whether 
the deficiency can be overcome by 
education and what kind of an educa- 
tional program will be required to 
meet the situation. 

Referring again to the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry, we find that it com- 
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ments as follows on young people’s 
preparedness to assume social and civic 
responsibility: 

Thus the total impression of these bo 
and girls newly out of school is one a 
group largely adrift, cut off from adult 
assistance, out of contact with any kind 
of helpful supervision. Few of them en- 
gage in any organized activity which 
allows them to apply the training in co- 
operative action that their schools may 
have given them. The majority become 
inert, so far as interest in civic affairs is 
concerned; they neither read about social 
problems nor listen to discussions of 
such problems. 

Collectively, the leaving pupils con- 
stitute a group schooled in academic facts 
recognizing their rights as free citizens 
in a free country, but unconcerned about 
Civic responsibility, and not awake even 
to the immediate and local problems and 
issues which will shortly confront them 
as citizens, taxpayers, and voters. 


Other studies of youth support this 
point of view and in general it may be 
said that young people who have at- 
tended and are attending secondary 
school are considered to be less com- 
petent to carry social-civic responsi- 
bilities and to face economic situations 
than they might be if the required-of- 
all portion of their secondary school 
education were more __ specifically 
pointed at creating such competence 
than it now is. This competence con- 
sists of ability and willingness to think 
and act when faced with life’s social, 
civic, and economic problems and sit- 
uations. Competence everywhere 1s 
founded on ability and willingness to 
think and act. Capacity to think may 
not be created by education but ability 
to use one’s capacity to think can re- 
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sult from education. Knowledge of 
how men are thinking and _ have 
thought when confronted with social, 
civic, and economic problems similar 
to those now faced by America and 
the results of their actions can be 
studied, discussed, and applied, Knowl- 
edge of what kinds of actions on such 
problems most nearly harmonize with 
the ideals and principles of democratic 
society can be observed and pointed 
out by teachers as part of youth’s 
education. If such knowledge is to be 
generally effective in increasing ability 
of all our youth to think about such 
problems and situations, it must be 
directly and specifically related when 
taught to the problem situations in 
current life in connection with which 
it is most useful. Most youth need to 
see a rather direct connection between 
schoolroom knowledge and _life-use 
of it if the knowledge is to be put to 
work by these youth. For example, 
knowledge of the free distribution of 
corn to the city’s mobs in old Rome 
and of relief in America in 1937 do 
not automatically fit together in most 
youths’ minds as a part of an age-old 
problem. But it can be so seen and if 
teachers are permitted and encouraged 
to introduce and arrange what is to 
be learned in ways which help youth 
to see how such knowledge is useful 
in meeting and solving such problems, 
a greater degree of competence to 
think on social, civic, and economic 
problems of current living will be 
manifested. The English-mathematics- 
history-science program currently re- 
quired of all in our high schools de- 
mands that teachers spend too much 


time on content with little or no rela- 
tion to social, civic, or economic com- 
petence. The conventional organization 
of knowledge in these subjects makes 
such applications to modern life as are 
possible a side issue when it should be 
the main issue. It permits them too 
little time to make such applications 
as can be made and its arrangement 
into prescribed courses of study does 
not encourage them to make such com- 
petence their chief concern. This 
whole required program is a hang- 
over from a day when getting stu- 
dents to commit knowledge to memory 
was the function of the teacher and 
it encourages, indeed permits, teachers 
to do little else. If memorization is 
what we want then we want this pro- 
gram. If social, civic, and economic 
competence is the desired outcome of 
secondary education then we need a 
different program. We must teach for 
what we want if we expect maximum 
results. 

It is clear, however, that ability to 
think is less than half the story. The 
greater part is willingness. That many 
who know what are the best courses 
of action choose to follow other 
courses is too evident a fact to need 
elaboration here. Competence as mani- 
fested in life is a matter of willingness 
as well as ability. If the school is an 
agency of society which is to strive for 
greater competence on the part of 
youth, its results will be suicidal unless 
along with ability comes willingness to 
direct ability in ways which the so- 
ciety’s ideals approve. This willingness 

can also be taught. Home, church, and 
school have long been the chief 
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agencies by which willingness on the 
part of children has been encouraged 
and developed. None of these agencies 
has been one hundred per cent suc- 
cessful in the discharge of this func- 
tion, but all have been successful 
enough to justify the conclusion that 
if we really want to create willingness 
on the part of children and youth to 
live the kinds of lives consistent with 
the maintenance and development of 
our democracy it can be done. 
Without any claim that the school, 
unaided by the home, the church, and 
by the society in general, can develop 
the desired willingness in children and 
youth, it can be safely said that if the 
school is expected to accept as a major 
responsibility the creation of the at- 
titudes and appreciations which under- 
lie willingness to think and act in 
harmony with democratic ideals, it 
knows how to discharge the respon- 
sibility. A basic requirement is that 
children and youth under its control 
live and work in a democratic atmos- 
phere in which children and youth are 
encouraged, aided, and approved when 
they make decisions and choices con- 
sistent with the theory and practice of 
American democracy. Not all second- 
ary schools are now as thoroughly 
democratic as they could be. The 
Educational Policies Commission which 
speaks authoritatively for our largest 
educational organizations has attempted 
to meet this problem in its Learning 
the Ways of Democracy*® by showing 
both how bad and how good schools 
8 Published by the Educational Policies Com- 


mission, National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 


trators, 1940. 


can be in influencing pupils’ attitudes 
toward democracy. The personal and 
group life of little children, adoles- 
cents, and young adults in all schools 
can provide abundant opportunities 
for such choices as democracy de- 
mands and if the school goes “all-out” 
for including and using all such o 
portunities possible and then heaps 
on a full measure of social approval 
for good (democratically speaking) 
choices and decisions, we shall find 
young men and women not only far 
more able but also more willing to be 
socially and economically competent 
than now is the case. America needs 
now and is going to need even more 
in the postwar period, the highest 
levels of socially and economically 
competent citizens that education can 
produce. The elementary school is 
well on its way and the pressing need 
now is for a program of universal 
youth education centered upon this 
task. What is needed most is a clear 
mandate from the American public. 
Given such a clear mandate the leaders 
of American secondary education can 
and will make the necessary changes. 
Without it too little will be done by 
too few. 


CRITERIA FOR PLANNING 
THE PROGRAM 


If we agree that more social, civic, 
and economic competence on the part 
of young adults would be desirable 
and that secondary education should 
aim directly at this outcome as a major 
responsibility, are we not then face to 
face with the question of what social, 
civic, and economic competence are? 
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When is a young adult economically 
competent? What is he like when he 
is socially and civically competent? 
Unless there are some generally ac- 
ceptable criteria to guide the secondary 
school in planning its program, unless 
there are some generally accepted 
ideals which determine by what atti- 
tudes and appreciations young adults 
should be guided in their efforts to 
be competent, the school has no star 
by which to chart its course. Many 
will say that here we are confronted 
with the insuperable obstacle to such 
a program of education as here pro- 
posed. I do not think so. It is obvious 
that we in America seem to disagree 
on so many points about democracy 
that we seem to agree on nothing. 
This is always true where free speech 
permits individuals to express them- 
selves. They will always choose to talk 
and write more about their differences 
of opinion than about their agreements. 
It is good that they do, but it should 
not lead us to think that there are no 
basic agreements underlying the dis- 
cussions. In fact there can be no 
sensible discussion except as there is 
a divergence of opinion from a com- 
monly accepted point of departure. It 
is therefore my contention that there 
isa sufficient corpus of commonly held 
ideals, principles, and practices under- 
lying divergencies in popular opinion 
in America to make an adequate set of 
criteria for the school to use in select- 
ing good content to include and in 
deciding upon desirable attitudes and 
appreciations to be stressed. 

Given such criteria, the school’s first 
job is to select content or subject mat- 


ter providing opportunity for youth to 
become acquainted with and to prac- 
tice democratic ways of thinking and 
acting in social, civic, and economic 
problems and situations. The second 
task is to carry on this study and prac- 
tice in a school atmosphere which en- 
courages and approves this kind of 
thinking and acting. It can completely 
fulfill its function only when, in the 
light of commonly held ideals and gen- 
erally approved practices, it encourages 
its pupils to make applications to their 
personal and group problems; when it 
provides for its pupils opportunities for 
practices in these ways of living; when 
it expects its pupils to decide on the 
basis of their study, experimentation, 
and free discussion what courses of 
action in their personal and group ac- 
tivities represent the best application 
of democratic ideals and principles, 
and especially when it encourages its 
pupils to make proposals which seek 
to improve or advance either the ideals 
or the practices on the basis of their 
study, experimentation, observation, 
and discussion. These are democracy’s 
techniques for providing for and pro- 
moting the general welfare and must 
therefore be incorporated into school 
life if competence in their use is to be 
manifested in youth. It is thus evident 
that had the school no acceptable 
criteria by which to select what helps 
youth to ‘become socially, civically, or 
economically competent, it could not 
make intelligent decisions with respect 
either to content or methods. With 
such criteria available it can effectively 
fulfill its purpose in America only 
when it does so select content and 
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choose methods. Such criteria appear 
to exist however in the ideals and prac- 
tices which have been listed in “‘Democ- 
racy and Education in the Current 
Crisis,” a pamphlet published by the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. This seems to the writer 
to provide acceptable criteria for de- 
ciding what constitutes the kind of 
thought and action one would expect 
a competent young adult to be able 
to utilize and exhibit. If so, it serves as 
a guide to those who want to develop 
a school curriculum which is rich in 
resources for promoting growth and 
development toward social, civic, and 
economic competence. 

Suppose, for example, we want to 
use this document to help us decide 
when a young adult is competent in 
respect to social and civic problems 
and situations. First, we must recog- 
nize that in social-civic affairs we are 
dealing primarily with human relation- 
ships and we need therefore to inquire 
what basic characteristics human rela- 
tionships have if consistent with the 
philosophy of our American democ- 
racy. We may say that one is socially 
and civically competent in a democracy 
when he has ability and willingness to 
sustain and improve mutually helpful 
relations with his fellows. Our democ- 
racy was created to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and to insure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. This presumes that as we live 
and work with others we shall seek 
maximum levels and kinds of mutually 
helpful living. If in our living each 
tries to discover ways of working with 
others which under the circumstances 


appear to be best for all, we are living 
at what democracy considers to be a 
good level. One who is able and willing 
so to live with others may then be said 
to be competent from a social-civic 
viewpoint. 

To illustrate how “Education and 
Democracy in the Current Crisis” may 
serve at this point, we may select from 
among the more than sixty proposals 
listed therein such samples as the fol- 
lowing for use as guides in deciding 
content and emphases to give the 
secondary school curriculum if it is 
effectively to seek social-civic com- 
petence. Others could be listed if more 
examples were needed. 


Democracy respects the personality 
of every individual whatever his 
origin or present status; 

protects the weak and cares 
for the needy that they may main- 
tain their self-respect; 

protects every individual 

against exploitation by ‘special privi- 
lege or power; 

. . insures standards of living in 
which every individual can retain his 
own self-respect and unabashed 
make his peculiar contribution to 
the society in which he lives. 


The task of those who develop this 
social-civic element in the curriculum 
of the secondary school then becomes 
one of selecting important problems 
and situations in current life which in- 
volve human relations where thinking 
and acting more in harmony with the 
ideals and principles listed above are 
today seriously needed. These prob- 
lems and situations should be treated in 
such way as to give opportunity to 


apply some of the principles and ideals 
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listed above. It should also provide op- 
portunity to observe and appraise va- 
rious current and past efforts to meet 
the problem and to consider the merits 
of other suggested proposals for meet- 
ing the problem. The maturity of the 
youth involved will dictate the depth 
and scope of the study. The younger 
youth will be concerned with the more 
concrete immediate and understand- 
able aspects. Older youth can approach 
adult levels of treatment. Such a prob- 
lem of current human relationships as 
racial intolerance, for example, could, 
if made a part of the required educa- 
tion of all American youth, be so 
studied as to lead to far greater com- 
petence on the part of young adults 
than any generation in this or an 

other country has yet exhibited. A 
conventional study of the causes and 
results of the Civil War and of the 
reconstruction period may add a bit 
to American youth’s competence to 
meet the problem of racial tolerance, 
but it seems perfectly obvious that 
the amount of it to be expected from 
the usual study of this period of 
American history is small. If youth in 
New York City, for example, spent an 
equal amount of time getting an honest 
and defensible answer to the question 
of what Lincoln would think about 
racial relations today in New York 
City and how he would set about try- 
ing to improve them as judged by 
what he thought and did about it in 
his day, the amount of competence to 
think and act on this problem would 
be raised far above what it is today. 
An hour or two a day through the 
six-year junior and senior high school 


period spent in work on such problems 
would give us an entirely different 
social competence result from what is 
now gotten through the study of some 
geography, civics, and history. Nor 
would there be any resulting loss in 
the amount of these three actually 
learned, according to the latest reports 
of the results of teaching under similar 
plans. 

In turn, let us suppose we want to 
illustrate how the document could be 
used to increase economic competence. 
Economic competence might be de- 
fined as the capacity and the willing- 
ness to utilize one’s abilities in working 
with our natural resources and the 
material aspects of our cultural setting 
to the end that high standards of living 
sought by democracy for all may be 
as fully and generally attained as pos- 
sible. More specifically such proposi- 
tions as the following from the Teach- 
ers College faculty document imple- 
ent this general statement with more 
concrete criteria for the guidance of 
one who is seeking to develop teaching 
materials to be used in building eco- 
nomic competence, 


Democracy furnishes an environ- 
ment in which every individual can 
be and is stimulated to exert him- 
self to develop his own unique per- 
sonality, limited only by the similar 
rights of others; 

. . . grants the right to labor at 
work of one’s own choosing, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the 
interests of society; 

. . . guarantees the right to enjoy 
the fruits of one’s honest labor and 
to use them without molestation 
after paying a part proportionate to 
wealth or income to the cost of 
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necessary government and general 
welfare; 

. encourages individual initiative 
and private enterprise in so far as 
they are compatib ble with the public 
weal; 

. maintains human rights to be 
more important than property 
rights; 

. so regulates the natural re- 
sources of the country as to pre- 
serve them for the widest use for 
the welfare of all the people. 


A current problem in this area about 
which as a nation we need to think 
and act at better levels than we have 
is the problem of soil conservation. 
It would be a good thing for Amer- 
ica if every youth before he left sec- 
ondary school knew far more about 
the importance of this problem and 
what ought to be done about it than 
he now does. Every city youth should 
study it so that he could at least lend 
more willing support to state and fed- 
eral efforts to meet and solve it than 
many city adults now do, We teach 
about it in many high schools. The 
teaching is “spotty” in that some 
comes in one subject—some more in 
another. Some youth may get two ex- 
posures to it; some none. Often the 
teaching is not as sharply focused as 
would be the case were the criteria 
suggested above more fully applied by 
those who prepare the teaching ma- 
terial. What is needed is to set such 
a problem into the heart of the re- 
quired program so all would get a 
good, well-planned attack that really 
covers the subject and drives home the 
desired learnings. Some such results 
have been sought in recent years by 


high schools many of which have used 
a motion picture filmed by the United 
States government and entitled “The 
River.” It is an example of material 
already at hand for use in creating 
economic competence. It has been used 
by many high schools in an incidental 
fashion—shown to a few students in 
some classes or to all as an assembly 
program. All this is commendable 
but why should it be incidental in 
any degree anywhere when it is one 
of our greatest problems and when 
much higher levels of ability and 
willingness to think and act thereon 
are sorely needed. What I should urge 
is that every youth in every high school 
in America (and all should be there) 
should be made as competent to meet 
this economic problem as a well- 
planned treatment of the whole prob- 
lem can make him. It is not some- 
thing that should come to a few youth 
in some high schools as something extra 
and incidental to their real education. 
It should be part of the economic edu- 
cation of all youth. 

A whole series of such economic 
problem-treatments could be developed 
and placed alongside those calculated 
to develop social-civic competence to 
extend through the junior high school, 
senior high school, and even into the 
junior college level. Those for junior 
high school use should of course be 
of the simpler type and closely related 
to conditions nearer at hand so as not 
to transcend the experience of young 
learners. By careful arrangement a 
required program of education for 
social-civic and economic competence 
could be developed which would yield 
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much higher levels and qualities of 
competence and provide far more gen- 
eral distribution over all youth than is 
now or ever will be the case as long as 
we depend upon the present required 
subjects of the typical secondary 
school’s program of study. Along with 
this basic program every youth should 
have even a better chance than now 
to elect subjects of particular interest 
to him, including those necessary for 
college preparation, for further gen- 
eral education, and for vocational edu- 
cation. Thus, besides a basic education 
for social and economic competence, 
each would be free to round out his pro- 
gram to suit his own tastes and needs. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Some now working in American 
secondary schools and others interested 
in the welfare of American youth have 
for several years been urging reforms 
in this general direction. Some hope 
that the impact of war on American 
life may have as one of its by-products 
such a critical analysis of secondary 
education by the general public that 
enough strength will be added to the 
movement to overcome the under- 
standable apathy of many within the 
profession. Too many therein now 
spend their time in defending the status 
quo and in attacking any who propose 
reform. Others spin out endless hours 
of discussion about relatively incon- 


sequential details which ought to be 
settled after the task is begun, not 2s a 
prerequisite to agreeing to undertake 
it. There are also jurisdictional quarrels 
between public and private schools, 
between higher institutions of learning 
and secondary schools; between “gen- 
eral” and vocational protagonists and 
jockeying between and among state 
and federal agencies and such other 
governmental youth-serving agencies 
as the CCC and the NYA—usually 
over who is to control any money the 
Congress may see fit to appropriate. 
All these discussions, arguments, and 
fights are important in some ways and 
to some people but they amount to 
nothing beside the overwhelming need 
for this generation of American youth 
to be made competent to carry the 
responsibilities of citizenship by a 
secondary education which increases 
their individual and collective ability 
to think through and act in the kind 
of social, civic, and economic problems 
which they and we will have to face 
when as young adults they join some 
of us in trying to set America and the 
rest of the world on a better footing. 
It is not beyond the reach of our 
finances, our time, or our professional 
resources. All we need is to melt the 
icy grip of educational tradition in the 
white heat of an aroused public con- 
cern over the education of our Amer- 
ican youth. 
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SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE* 


H: children as young as eleven may 
gain an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the peoples of Latin America and 
thus help support the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy is described in South of the Rio Grande 
—An Experiment in International Educa- 
tion, prepared by a group of elementary 
school teachers of Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College. 

“If the Good Neighbor policy had done 
no more than open our eyes to the rich 
field of study to the south of us, it would 
have justified itself,” the authors declare at 
the outset. “But the Good Neighbor policy 
offers a further challenge—it not merely 
broadens our outlook where it has been 
shamefully limited, but if properly admin- 
istered and brought within the range of 
understanding of the rank and file of our 
citizens it may serve to point the way by 
which North and South may heed the in- 
articulate stirring of the plain peoples in 
both continents for democratic expression.” 

The study was undertaken by the two 
sixth grades of the school, each working 
independently. One grade emphasized first 
the natural environment and its effect on 
the history and development of Latin 
American countries; then studied ancient 
Mexico and the Mayan and Aztec civiliza- 
tions; and finally was concerned with the 
colonial period. Although the modern pe- 
riod was not specifically studied, present- 
day issues and problems were constantly 
discussed as the work proceeded. 

The other grade began with the study of 
Inca civilization, then proceeded to a gen- 


eral survey of the twenty Latin-American 
countries, including their history, topogra- 
phy, main industries and products, their 
means of transportation, communication, 
education, and the like. In the final weeks 
of the year, all this material was combined 
and an assembly program was given in 
which an imaginary tour of Central and 
South America was dramatized. 

Both grades worked together in many en- 
terprises. They went on trips together and 
joined in attending movies, lectures, and 
special performances. They also cooperated 
in a broadcast to Latin America presented 
over Station WRUL and introduced by a 
talk by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and a grad- 
uate of Lincoln School. 

The report not only describes how the 
work developed in terms of ground cov- 
ered, material used, authorities consulted, 
new ideas and concepts gained, but also gives 
consideration to special techniques used 
which Lincoln School teachers have found 
contribute best to a rich experience for 
children. These include a description of 
ways of beginning a new unit, how chil- 
dren prepare their material for class dis- 
cussion, what the standards of reporting are, 
and how, through the mutual give and take 
of classroom discussion, fresh ideas are pre- 
sented and new conclusions reached. 

A section also deals with the trips taken, 
the work of preparation, what the children 
did on the trips, the uses made later of the 
experience. 

The study throughout was a cooperative 


*By Acnes pe Lima, Tompsre Baxter, and Tuomas J. Francis, with the cooperation of Special Teachers of the 
Lincoln Elementary School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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one, the aid of special teachers of the school 
being enlisted from the very beginning. 
These included the teachers of music, of 
fine and industrial arts, of household arts, 
of science and language (Spanish). 

A section on the three R’s shows that, 
despite the crowded program, the children 
of both grades ran well ahead of the stand- 
ards set for the country as a whole in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

The Appendix, which makes up nearly a 
third of the report, contains a list of sources 
of study materials, including lists of books, 
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records, and loan exhibits; a full bibliogra- 
phy of books, magazines, and pamphlets 
used by both teachers and children; a list of 
song material and records; the films seen by 
the children; trips taken; excerpts from the 
children’s work, the questions they raised, 
some conclusions they reached; and a spe- 
cial section on the technique of map making. 
The cover design is adapted from a large 
mural which was planned and painted by a 
committee of four children in one of the 
sixth grade groups. 
AGNEs DE LIMA 


REPORT OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM FOR PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS* 


His report describes the Cooperative 

Program for the Pre-Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers at Columbia University 
as conducted by Barnard College, Columbia 
College, and Teachers College from 1939-40 
to 1941-42. During this time Columbia Uni- 
versity was one of twenty institutions of 
higher education participating in the Field 
Study Project of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Although the report 
represents the judgment and work of a con- 
siderable number of Teachers College staff 
members who contributed actively at vari- 
ous stages of its preparation, the writing, ex- 
cept as otherwise indicated in the body of 
the book, is that of the editors. 

The organizational pattern used in the Co- 
operative Program, the methods and proc- 
esses by means of which the staff and 
students cooperatively developed the pro- 
gram, carried on a continuous evaluation of 
its several phases, and revised it from time 
to time in the light of their findings are de- 
scribed. The Program is, in a very real sense, 
a demonstration of group planning on the 
university level. In the Appendix are listed 


the names of seventy-five staff members of 
the three colleges who took some direct re- 
sponsibility for the Program. 

As organized in 1939, the Cooperative 
Program involved two groups: students in 
Barnard College and Columbia College who 
desired to become teachers and who could 
plan to take a five-year program leading to 
the Master’s degree; recent graduates of 
other liberal arts colleges with no teaching 
experience who came to Teachers College 
for a year’s graduate work of additional pre- 
service preparation, The Cooperative Pro- 
gram itself was made up of two major parts: 
the undergraduate program for the Barnard 
and Columbia juniors and seniors, and the 
graduate program for other liberal arts col- 
lege graduates as well as for those of Bar- 
nard and Columbia, 

Tentative objectives of teacher education 
were formulated cooperatively by the staff 
to guide them in selecting students, organiz- 
ing a program, and evaluating achievement. 
The staff worked together on this formula- 
tion during the first year and then revised 
the statement after the experience of three 
years. The objectives themselves were based 


*Edited by Epwarp S. Evenpen and R. Freeman Butts. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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in large part upon several developing fac- 
tors in American life and education which 
are described briefly in terms of their bear- 
ing on the education of teachers. 

The undergraduate program presupposes 
a good general education during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of college, and 
thus the professional program, in the form 
of education seminars, begins in the junior 
year and continues through the senior year. 
The education seminars are conceived as a 
unified two-year program which gives a 
more continuous and more integrated orien- 
tation to the professional problems of edu- 
cation than was possible in the former 
arrangements for these undergraduates. The 
seminars take one-fifth of the student’s time 
in the junior and senior years; the rest is 
spent in liberal arts and major field work. 

The undergraduate seminars utilize the 
liberal arts resources of the university and 
provide the student with a working rela- 
tionship between professional education and 
liberal arts education. The students thus be- 
gin their professional preparation by re- 
assessing their own experiences in liberal 
arts education, studying human growth and 
learning, and then proceeding to firsthand 
experiences with practical problems of 
teaching. Continuous guidance and evalua- 
tion from the time of selection to the time 
of graduation is a major feature of the pro- 
gram. 

The major features of the graduate pro- 
gram, which makes up the fifth year of pre- 
service education, are as follows: (1) The 
student continues the study of subject- 
matter courses in his field of major interest 
during one half to one third of his time. 
(2) The student gains a broad understand- 
ing of the most fundamental problems of 
education in the contemporary world 
through the course in Educational Founda- 
tions. (3) The student gains an appreciation 
of the broad relationships and the methods 
of teaching in his major field by participa- 
tion in one of the six divisional seminars 
that were organized: humanities and lan- 
guage arts; social sciences; science and 


mathematics; art and music; elementary 
education; and home and community life, 
health and recreation. (4) The student 
spends a half day five days per week 
throughout the academic year in super- 
vised observation, participation, and stu- 
dent teaching. (5) A guidance program 
covering personal and professional prob- 
lems starts with the selection of the stu- 
dent and continues throughout the year, 
supplementing the work of all other parts 
of the program. (6) A definite attempt is 
made to integrate or coordinate the whole 
program in the experience of the student by 
various means, one of the most important 
of which is the Coordinating Seminar and 
Workshop. (7) A continuous effort toward 
evaluation characterizes the work of stu- 
dents and staff. 

A wide range of evaluative techniques 
and methods was used in order to gather 
evidence upon which to make judgments 
concerning the achievement of students, 
the changes that should be made in the pro- 
gram, and the gains or shortcomings of the 
program. The more important methods of 
evaluation were: regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of the pre-service staff; progress re- 
ports written each year by the members of 
various parts of the program; data acquired 
through student-teaching activities and the 
guidance services; objective tests and spe- 
cially designed instruments devised by the 
special evaluation staff; and a wide range of 
evaluative methods used by the various in- 
structional groups in the program. These 
methods and techniques are described at 
some length in the book. 

The final task, and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all, was to make group judgments 
concerning the gains and shortcomings of 
the program. In general, the judgment was 
that gains outweighed the shortcomings 
with respect to: (1) cooperative planning; 
(2) integration and continuity; (3) atten- 
tion to individual needs; (4) the elevation 
of standards for the education of teachers; 
and (5) achievement by the students of the 
objectives of teacher education. Descrip- 
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tive discussions and several tables in the 
Appendix are given in support of these gen- 
eralizations. The report ends with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which the Cooperative 
Program has affected indirectly the work of 


staff members and students in Teachers 
College and the way in which it is being 
incorporated through transition into the 
larger program of Teachers College. 

R. Freeman Butts 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


N THE modern curriculum, science right- 

fully enjoys a prominent place. Its 
myriad applications to our daily living re- 
quire increasing understanding of scientific 
principles and processes. Boys and girls of 
elementary school age have a natural curi- 
osity and interest in their environment, in 
learning why the wind blows, why some 
rocks are smooth and others rough, whether 
certain insects are friends or enemies of 
man, why sunshine striking an aquarium is 
broken into colors, how airplanes fly. These 
interests provide a basis for significant child 
experiences involving science. As children 
have opportunity to engage in such experi- 
ences, they begin to learn something of the 
scientific method and to understand some 
of the basic scientific principles. 

The broadened emphasis on science in 
the elementary school necessarily requires 
that children have firsthand experience in 
the solution of science problems challenging 
to their interests. 

This monograph, written for elementary 
classroom teachers, is intended to acquaint 
them with some of the many experiences 
which elementary school children may have 
with simple science materials. 

It is directed particularly at the teacher 
without experience in science, and lists a 
large number of experiments which chil- 
dren may do in science, with full directions 
and explanations of phenomena involved. 


The equipment required is in most cases 
either home-made or readily secured from 
the child’s own environment. In the few 
cases where commercial scientific equip- 
ment is needed, its approximate price is in- 
dicated and suggestions are given for ob- 
taining it. 

An attempt has been made to keep the 
book thoroughly practical throughout. Each 
experiment is related to something in the 
child’s own experience. Mathematical form- 
ulae and quantitative relationships have 
been omitted, as it is felt that these aspects 
of science are better suited to children with 
wider experience. Some basic scientific 
principle is illustrated by each experience, 
but each is within the range of understand- 
ing of the elementary school child. Illustra- 
tions have been liberally supplied to clarify 
the written directions. 

The content has been developed over a 
considerable period of time and tried out 
with many groups of children and with 
many teachers in training. Approximately 
116 scientific principles are illustrated, 
some of them by several experiments, These 
are divided into experiences with plants, 
with the atmosphere, with the story of the 
earth, with seasonal change and the move- 
ments of the earth and moon, with mag- 
netism and electricity, and with light, heat, 
and sound. 


*By Cuartes K. Arey. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 4 (Hollis L. Caswell, Editor). 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College 


AT recent meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College the following action was taken: 

Leaves of absence were granted: to Pro- 
fessor Will French for the period from 
September 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943, to be 
Acting Superintendent of Schools in Long 
Beach, California, in an emergency created 
by the war; for the Academic Year 1942-43, 
to Professor Herbert J. Arnold for service 
as a commissioned officer in the U.S. Navy, 
Professor Ray Faulkner for civilian service 
in the U.S. Army, Professor William B. 
Featherstone for service as a commissioned 
officer in the U.S. Army, Professor Donald 
G. Tewksbury for civilian service in the 
U.S. Army, Professor Robert L. Thorndike 
for service as a commissioned officer in the 
U.S. Army, Professor Goodwin Watson 
for civilian service with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Professor Edwin 
Ziegfeld for civilian service in the U.S. 
Army; for the Winter Session 1942-43, to 
Professor Ralph B. Spence for civilian serv- 
ice with the National Labor Relations 
Board; for the Spring Session 1942-43, to 
Professor Arthur I. Gates. 

The leave granted to Professor Morse A. 
Cartwright for the period August 1, 1942 to 
January 31, 1943, was postponed at his re- 
quest; the leave granted to Professor Len- 
nox Grey for the Spring Session of 1942-43 
was changed to the Winter Session of 1942- 
43; and the leave granted to Professor 
Helen M. Walker for the Spring Session of 
1942-43 Was postponed at her request. 

Professor Carlton C. Qualey, Ph.D., As- 
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sociate Professor of History in Bard Col- 
lege, was appointed to a seat in the Faculty 
of Teachers College for the academic year 
1942-43. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, D.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., was appointed Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Education for the Winter Session 
of 1942-43. 

Dorothy Houghton, Ph.D., was promoted 
to Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
effective September 1, 1942. 

The following appointments were re- 
corded: Professor Milton C. Del Manzo as 
Director of Personnel Services; Professor 
F. B. O’Rear as Acting Executive Director 
of the Advanced School of Education for 
the Winter Session of 1942-43; Professor 
Rudolf Pintner as Acting Director of 
Division III and as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department of Edu- 
cational Research of the Advanced School 
of Education; Professor Elise E. Ruffini as 
Acting Head of the Department of Fine 
and Industrial Arts. 

The resignations of Professor Merle Curti, 
effective July 1, 1942, and Professor Arthur 
E. Bestor, Jr., effective September 1, 1942, 
were accepted. 


Advanced School 


of Education 


Docror of Education degrees were granted 

August 15 to the following students: 

Ralph Cherry, First Lieutenant, U.S. Army. 
Field of specialization: Administration. 

Robert C. Cook, director, University High 
School, University of Mississippi. Field of 
specialization: Teacher Education. 

Orlo L. Derby, instructor, State Teachers 
College, Brockport, N. Y. Field of spe- 
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cialization: Curriculum and Teaching in 
Elementary Education. 

George W. Donaldson, principal, Labora- 
tory School, and assistant professor, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Field 
of specialization: Teacher Education. 

Benjamin Hill, formerly sixth grade teacher, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 
Field of specialization: Curriculum and 
Teaching in Elementary Education. 

Willard T. Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. Field of specialization: 
Administration. 

Louise McGilvrey, head, physical education 
department, McMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. Field of specialization: Physical 
Education. 

J. Clees McKray. Field of specialization: 
Teaching of Music. 

Cecil W. Martin, superintendent of schools, 
Peru, Ill. Field of specialization: Admin- 
istration. 

Thomas E. Pierce, assistant professor, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Field of specialization: Elementary Ad- 
ministration. 

George Franklin Stover, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. Field of spe- 
cialization: Teacher Education. 

John Sharpe Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Centreville, Miss. Field of spe- 
cialization: Administration. 


Doctor of Philosophy degrees have been 

conferred recently as follows: 

Louise Cobb (August 6, 1942), associate 
supervisor of physical education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. Dis- 
sertation: A Study of the Functions of 
Physical Education in Higher Education. 
In press; Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College. 

Louis Benezet (August 12, 1942), associate 
professor of psychology, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. Dissertation: General Edu- 
cation in the Progressive College. In 
press; Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College. 


Abraham J. Van Zyl (August 12, 1942), 
Wynberg, Cape, Union of South Africa. 
Dissertation: Mathematics at the Cross- 
roads. Maskew Miller, Ltd. 

Kenneth D. Norberg (August 11, 1942), 
field representative, American Red Cross. 
Dissertation: American Democracy and 
the Secondary School. A Critical Study 
of Some Present Tendencies and Con- 
ceptions of Youth Education’ in the 
United States. In press; Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College. 

Cornelia A. Tomes (August 26, 1942), as- 
sistant professor of education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


Proressor N. L. Engelhardt has been ap- 
pointed by Dr. James F. Rockett, Director 
of Education for the State of Rhode Island, 
to direct the survey of the schools of the 
City of Warwick, R.I. This survey will be 
conducted with the assistance of a staff of 
the State Education Department and a 
group of superintendents in the towns and 
cities of Rhode Island. Professor Paul R. 
Mort will also participate in the work of 
the survey. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner spent the 
two weeks before the opening of the aca- 
demic year in the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture and in the field, in connection 
with two aspects of the Department’s war 
program. He spent October 21 and 22 at 
the University of Wisconsin, attending con- 
ferences concerning the war work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He also 
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gave two talks, his topics being “The Place 
of the Social Scientist in the War” and 
“Youth and Adult Education Today and 
Tomorrow.” October 23 to 25 Professor 
Brunner was in Chicago at a meeting of the 
1943 Yearbook Commission of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 


Community Organization and Adult. Edu- 
cation, by Edmund deS. Brunner, was pub- 
lished in October by the University of 
North Carolina Press. This is an account of 
the five-year experiment conducted in 
Greenville County, S. C. 


Proressor Donald G. Tewksbury is on 
leave from Teachers College to act as 
Deputy Chief of the Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Section of the Division of Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Service of Supply, in the War De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. His work 
deals with programs of study that will be 
established in high schools and colleges to 
give specialized training of many kinds to 
students prior to their induction into the 
armed forces. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue Committee of the Williams-Waterman 
Fund for the Combat of Dietary Diseases 
through the Research Corporation has made 
a grant to Teachers College for the purpose 
of conducting a “Further Investigation of 
the Effect of Added Thiamin on the 
Health and Learning Ability of Normal 
Children.” This investigation is a follow-up 
of a similar study made last year by Dr. 
Ruth Harrell and reported in her doctor’s 
dissertation, under the sponsorship of Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Gates and Professor 
Robert L. Thorndike, and soon to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The investigation is to be 
continued under the sponsorship of Pro- 
fessor Gates and most of the field work will 
be done by Dr. Harrell, in association 
with Dr. Ella Woodyard. The subjects of 


the study will be children in the Presby- 
terian Orphans’ Home in Lynchburg, Va, 
Cooperating with the investigators will be 
a number of specialists, among them Dr, 
Frank Walsh, ophthalmologist at Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. J. B. Kelly, engi- 
neer and specialist on audiometers for the 
Western Electric Company; and Dr, Em- 
mett Holt, specialist in urinalysis at Johns 
Hopkins University. The investigation wil] 
undertake to determine the effects of adding 
thiamin to the normal diet of the instity- 
tion, on intellectual performance, height 
and weight, vision, hearing, achievement in 
school subjects, reaction time, manual dex- 
terity, memory, the rate of learning in a 
variety of subjects, creative performances, 
thinking and problem-solving, and various 
physiological functions, over a period of at 
least a year. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson is Chief Ana- 
lyst in the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service of the Federal Communications 
Commission. This service receives, moni- 
tors, translates, and transcribes shortwave 
broadcast material from the entire world. 
The work of analysts under Professor Wat- 
son’s supervision involves making detailed 
studies revealing intelligence information 
and propaganda trends noted on every 
important shortwave beam in the world. 
Professor Watson is now in London organ- 
izing a unit for analysis of certain broadcast 
material which is more fully received in 
London than in this country. This work is 
carried on in cooperation with both the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
the British authorities, 


Since December 18, 1941, Professor Irving 
Lorge has been serving as Special Consult- 
ant to the Secretary of War on qualifica- 
tions and classification of men in the air 
corps. Since June 14, 1942, he has been a 
consultant to the Chief of the Corps of En- 
gineers assigned to Intelligence, Geodetic 
Survey, on a problem of a confidential na- 
ture. At various times during the past year 
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Professor Lorge has advised with the Adju- 
tant General’s office on the problems of non- 
language intelligence testing; as consultant 
to the Signal Officer, Second Service Com- 
mand, on selection, classification, and train- 
ing of radio technicians and repairmen. At 
present, Professor Lorge spends about three 
days a week on these activities and the re- 
mainder of his time at Teachers College. 


In August 1942, Professor Robert L. Thorn- 
dike was commissioned First Lieutenant in 
the Air Corps. He has charge of the co- 
ordination of activities of the research sec- 
tion of the Psychological Division, Office 
of the Air Surgeon, and his work is to 
collect and disseminate information on the 
various research projects and to help plan 
new research activities. 


Proressor Ralph Spence has been serving 
since June 1942 as assistant to the Director 
of the National War Labor Board in Wash- 
ington on assignments of a confidential 
nature. 


Data concerning the impact of the war on 
children and upon family life are being 
gathered in connection with a study in 
child development that is being conducted 
under the direction of Professors A. T. Jer- 
sild, E. G. Osborne, and R. C. Challman, 
with the assistance of Dr. Ella Wood- 
yard. This research, begun before the out- 
break of the war, was primarily designed 
to deal with the satisfactions, problems, per- 
plexities, standards, and solutions involved 
in rearing children in urban and suburban 
homes. The information is being gathered 
primarily from parents. Since the outbreak 
of the war, a special effort has been made to 
elicit information concerning the reaction 
of children to the events of the war, and the 
practical issues in child rearing that have 
been precipitated by the war and that have 
a bearing upon civilian morale and other 
problems related to the war situation. Pro- 
fessor Challman is also engaged with Dr. R. 
Lippitt in a special study of leadership 


training for the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Proressor George W. Hartmann is on sab- 
batical leave from the College for one year, 
during which he will serve as director of 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
under the auspices of the Ella Lyman Cabot 
Foundation, with headquarters in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Professor Hartmann is in- 
augurating a unique program of investiga- 
tion of morale and character development 
among the youth living in a Boston com- 
munity. 


Durine the past year Professor Gates has 
been serving as a member of the commit- 
tee of the American Council on Education 
concerned with fostering and directing re- 
search in education in the interests of the war 
effort. He has also served as consultant on 
problems of increasing literacy and reading 
ability of the American adults within the 
draft age. 


As president of Pi Lambda Theta, Professor 
Helen M. Walker presided at the annual 
meeting of the executive committee held in 
New York City. The committee decided 
that, as a national association of women in 
education, Pi Lambda Theta had a special 
contribution to make to the nation at war, 
and a concerted program was set up around 
four major areas: war and the children, war 
and minority groups, education on the 
home front, and war and educational stand- 
ards. A board of consultants who are spe- 
cialists in these four areas was appointed, 
and the executive committee hopes that Pi 
Lambda Theta’s fifty-nine college and 
alumnae chapters will set to work on var- 
ious educational projects growing out of 
their study of such questions as, How can 
children be kept emotionally secure while 
we prepare to make them physically safe? 
How can the current shortage of teachers 
be met? What effect is the war having on 
our treatment of minority groups of Ameri- 
can citizens? How can national loyalty be 
made sound and not merely blind? 
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Other official business of the executive 
committee included approval of the pre- 
sentation, in September 1943, of three 
awards of $250 each for outstanding re- 
search on professional problems of women. 


Proressor Walker is a member of the Na- 
tional Board of the YWCA and of several 
committees of the Association. She is also 
secretary-treasurer of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association and chairman 
of the program committee of the New York 
Chapter of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. This organization is rendering an 
important service in coordinating the work 
of statisticians in government agencies with 
that of statisticians in university and other 
services. 


On September 2 Professor P. M. Symonds 
attended a meeting of the Board of Editors 
of the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. On September 3 and 4 he at- 
tended a meeting of the Advisory Council 
on Research of the Boy Scouts of America, 
held at the Schiff Reservation in New Jer- 
sey. This conference considered plans for 
the comparative study of scout troops and 
the investigation of a program of scout- 
master training. 


Dr. Martin A. Nordgaard, an alumnus of 
Teachers College and a member of the staff 
of Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., 
brought a group of his students to visit 
Teachers College on October 20, when 
Upsala held its annual Field Day. They 
visited the Statistical Laboratory, where 
Miss Evelyn Horton gave a demonstration 
of the computing machines and Professor 
Walker showed them a few of her rare old 
statistics books containing early graphs, In 
the Lincoln School building, Professor 
Irving Lorge gave a demonstration of the 
Hollerith machines installed there, the card 
punch, sorter, and tabulator. The group also 
visited the David Eugene Smith Collection 
of rare mathematics books, which is housed 
in Low Library. 


Division II: 
Organization and Administra- 
tion of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton appeared on the 
program of the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War held in Washington re. 
cently. This Institute was sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. At the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction held in Providence on October 
29 and 30, Professor Norton spoke on “The 
Meaning of the War for Education.” 


A Cooperative Study of Public School Fi- 
nance is being directed by Professor Nor- 
ton, under a grant of $12,500 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, The Advisory Board, 
of which Professor Norton is chairman, is 
composed of representatives from the U.S, 
Office of Education, Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administrative Prob- 
lems, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Committee on Government 
and Educational Finance of the American 
Council on Education. 


Proressor Paul Mort has accepted mem- 
bership on a newly formed committee on 
Educational Research of the American 
Council on Education. He attended the first 
meeting of the group at Rye, N. Y., on 
October 16 and 17. 


On October 30 Professor Mort spoke be- 
fore a group of teachers in Springfield, 
Mass., taking as his topic “Adapting Schools 
to the Air Age.” 


AT a meeting of the Superintendents Coun- 
cil of the Metropolitan Area Workshop 
held to discuss plans for the current year, 
the Council decided to change the name 
from the Metropolitan Area Workshop to 
the Metropolitan School Study Council. Dr. 
Guy L. Hilleboe, supervising principal of 
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Rutherford, N. J., was elected treasurer. 
Superintendent Herbert C. Clish of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., who is president of the 
Council, Dr. Hilleboe, and Professor Mort 
constitute the Executive Committee. It was 
decided to hold meetings in October, No- 
vember, January, March, and May. Mem- 
bership is open to any community in the 
metropolitan area. 


Proressor N. L. Engelhardt participated in 
the Central Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Conference held in Indiana, Pa., Sep- 
tember 25 and 26. He addressed conferences 
on secondary education and administration 
and was the speaker at the Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon. On the evening of October 7 Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt addressed the townspeo- 
ple of Greenwich, Conn., on the topic, 
“Education for the Air Age,” after hold- 
ing conferences in the afternoon with the 
teachers and administrative officers of the 
Greenwich school system. At the National 
Institute of Education and the War, held at 
Washington, D. C., Professor Engelhardt 
addressed a meeting on the topic, “The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Air Con- 
ditioning Program.” 


Recent changes of position of former doc- 
toral students in Educational Administration 
are as follows: Dr. W. H. Lemmel from 
superintendent at Highland Park, Mich., to 
superintendent, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, formerly dean of the School 
of Education, Lexington, Ky., to superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. 
A. B. Caldwell, from Deputy Commissioner 
of Education for the State of Minnesota, to 
Superintendent of Indian Education for the 
States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 


Division III: 
Guidance 
On November 7 Professor Ruth Strang 


spoke at the State Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Women. 


Her topic was “Counseling Techniques in 
Wartime.” The talk was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 


Miss Ruth C. Mayes (A.M. 1940), former 
dean of girls, Junior-Senior High School, 
Port Jervis, N. Y., has accepted the position 
of dean of girls and director of guidance in 
the Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. Miss Gladys Greenbaum is now em- 
ployed as counselor in the vocational serv- 
ice conducted by the Associated Jewish 
Philanthropies of Boston, Mass. Miss Willa 
Norris has accepted a position as personnel 
counsel in the Omaha, Nebraska, YWCA, 
and Miss Pauline Weiss is counselor at the 
High School, Amityville, L. I. Mrs. William 
H. Gerth (formerly Josephine Hammond) 
is vocational counselor at Hunter College, 
New York City. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor H. L. Caswell addressed the Essex 
County Superintendents Round Table Sep- 
tember 21, taking as his topic “The Curricu- 
lum and the War.” On October 10 and 11 
Professor Caswell attended a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at 
Chicago, and on October 20 he addressed a 
meeting of the Bergen County Elementary 
Principals Association in Hackensack, N. J., 
on the topic, “The Problems of Elementary 
Children in Wartime.” 


Durine October Professor Roma Gans be- 
gan extramural courses to groups of teach- 
ers in the districts of Portsmouth, Norfolk, 
and Hampton, Va.; addressed four meetings 
of the Bucks County Teachers Association 
in Pennsylvania; addressed the Lehigh 
County Teachers Association at Allen- 
town, Pa.; spoke to the supervisors, direc- 
tors, and principals at the meetings of the 
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Southeastern District of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and addressed the Association for Child- 
hood Education at Newark, N. J. 


Proressor Jean Betzner spoke to the Parent- 
Teacher Group at Jefferson School, Maple- 
wood, N. J., on October 19. Her topic was 
“Do We Know Our Children?” 


On October 28 Professor Ernest G. Osborne 
gave a lecture on “Historical Backgrounds 
of Modern Marriage” which was one in a 
series of the Marriage Relations Lectures 
given at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Durinec October Professor Maxie N. Wood- 
cing met in conference with secondary 
workers discussing “The Effects of the War 
on High School Programs” in Springfield, 
Mass.; Keene, N. H.; and New Haven, 
Conn. 


Proressor Harold Hand of the University 
of Maryland is teaching the course in Edu- 
cation 235S, The Supervision of Secondary 
School Instruction, during Captain William 
B. Featherstone’s absence from the College. 


Miss Alice Miel, curriculum coordinator at 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., is assisting in the 
Elementary Area this year. Her work will 
be primarily with the practice teaching 


group. 


Tue department of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing has moved its offices from the Annex to 
the third floor of Teachers College. The 
Navy is using several of the buildings at 
Columbia for the training of naval cadets 
and the Annex will be used for the dura- 
tion for offices which were formerly at 


Columbia. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. R. Powers, Administrative 
Officer of the Bureau of Educational Re- 


search in Science, served as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Teacher Education of the 
National Education Association, which 
issued its report under the title, The Edy. 
cation of the Science Teacher. This publi- 
cation was released during the summer by 
the American Council of Science Teachers 
of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Professor Powers also 
served as chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare the report of recent research in the 
fields of science and mathematics for the 
forthcoming issue of The Review of Edu- 
cational Research. Professor F. L. Fitz- 
patrick and Miss Vivian Edmiston, for- 
merly research associate in the Bureau of 
Educational Research in Science, contrib- 
uted one of the articles. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Music Education department has been 
active recently in the areas of studio and 
community music, in keeping with the Col- 
lege policy of extending its work into non- 
school education. Students now enrolled in 
Music Education include a number from 
piano studios, voice studios, and private 
studios for instruction on stringed and wind 
instruments. Several are interested primarily 
in training which will help them to become 
band leaders in the Army; others are in- 
terested in becoming community song 
leaders. 


Proressor James L. Mursell’s book, A Per- 
sonal Philosophy for Wartime, was pub- 
lished in July by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Proressor Raymond Burrows served re- 
cently as adjudicator for the 1942 contests 
in piano sponsored by the Music Depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association. The auditions were heard in 
the Griffith Auditorium in Newark. Pro- 
fessor Burrows also served as adjudicator 
for the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs contest held in Steinway Hall, New 
York City. Both these contest groups rep- 
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resented students trained in private studios 
as well as in public schools. 


On October 29 Professor Burrows and Mr. 
Anthony Loudis gave a concert of two- 
piano music in Troy, N. Y. 


Proressor Burrows has accepted member- 
ship on a committee of the Music Educators 
National Conference on Music in Inter- 
American Relationships. This committee 
will work in cooperation with the editorial 
project for Latin-American Music of the 
Pan-American Union. 


A new book by Professor Harry R. Wil- 
son, Lead a Song!, has just been published 
by Hall and McCreary. It is a practical 
guide to the organization and conducting of 
informal group singing, with a special chap- 
ter on singing in the national emergency. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond was appointed 
chairman of the War Activities Committee 
of the New York State Home Economics 
Association at a recent meeting of its execu- 
tive committee. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke at 
the Westchester County Institute for Con- 
sumer Leadership held at Sarah Lawrence 
College on September 30. He will address 
the Housing Education training course for 
New York City teachers on December 8, 
taking as his topic “Planning Housing for 
Family Living.” Professor Andrews is pre- 
paring a chapter on “Home Management 
in Wartime” for a book on War Time 
Consumption which will be issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
professor of marketing, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Proressor Earl C. McCracken participated 
in the recent conference on Consumer Edu- 
cation, called by the Manhattan Civilian 
Volunteer Office to discuss and formulate 
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plans for the program of consumer educa- 
tion during the war. Under the auspices of 
this Office he spoke at the Women’s Faculty 
Club on the subject, “Household Mainte- 
nance and Supply.” Professor McCracken 
also spoke recently at the Hotel Madison, 
New York City, to the leadership group of 
the American Women’s Volunteer Services 
on the subject, “Durable Goods and the 
Care of Appliances”; and to the leadership 
group of the Westchester County War 
Council in their consumer education train- 
ing course on the subject, “Household 
Maintenance.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tue Indiana State Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation met at Indianapolis on October 23 to 
discuss and formulate plans for meeting the 
emergencies in business education. Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner delivered the main 
address and participated in the round table 
discussion following the address. At the 
meeting of the Commercial Section of the 
Maine Teachers Association in Lewiston on 
October 31, Professor Forkner discussed 
problems facing business education arising 
out of the present emergency. _ 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education in 
New York City Schools, a survey of voca- 
tional education, has just been published by 
the New York City Board of Education. 
Professor Forkner was a member of the 
survey committee. The volume deals with 
the objectives, organization, and guidance 
and placement problems confronting voca- 
tional education in New York. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from the Board of 
Education, City of New York. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Physical Medicine, 
held in Boston, Mass., October 14 to 17, 
Professor Josephine L. Rathbone appeared 
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on one of the programs. Her talk was 
entitled “Prophylaxis and Therapeutics 
Through Exercise.” 


Proressor Charles C. Wilson is one of the 
authors of The American Health Series, a 
recent publication of Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. The series includes a separate book 
for each grade from one to nine. Emotional, 
social, and physical health are considered in 
these texts and both individual and com- 
munity health problems are discussed, Four- 
color illustrations are interspersed with the 
text of all books of the series. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Miss Elizabeth C. Phillips, now a part-time 
member of the Nursing Education staff and 
for the past two years associate chief nurse 
of the American Red Cross—Harvard Field 
Hospital Unit, opened the special series of 
lectures on “International Aspects of Nurs- 
ing” October 8, taking as her topic “How 
British Nurses Are Meeting War De- 
mands.” She also spoke of the work of her 
own Unit, whose efforts were devoted es- 
pecially to the control of epidemics in 
different sections of Great Britain. 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus attended the 
meetings of the Georgia State League of 
Nursing Education held in Augusta on Oc- 
tober 5. She spoke on the topic, “Maintain- 
ing Standards in Schools of Nursing during 
the War Emergency.” 


The Library 


Tue September 1, 1942, issue of the Library 
Journal carries an article on recent innova- 
tions in library service at Teachers College, 
prepared by Professor Eleanor M. Witmer. 


The Library Consultant and Stray Library 
Leaves, formerly issued by the Library, 


have been discontinued for the duration of 
the war. 


Miss Anvor Barstad has completed the 
manuscript for the second volume of the 
Teachers College Register of Doctoral Dis. 
sertations, which will be published soon by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Miss Mary E. Townes is the American 
Library Association’s representative and 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Film 
Forums. She is also its representative on the 
Joint Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychology and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Ahearn, Mary P. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
— and clinician, Passaic Public Schools, 
assaic, N. J. 


Allen, Wendell C. (Ed.D. 1942), Lieutenant 
(Junior Grade), U. S. Coast Guard, U. S, Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Allyn, Alice (A.M. 1937), teacher of chemis- 
try, Passaic Valley High School, Little Falls, 
N. J. 


Anderson, K. Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), Field 
Consultant, Montana State Board of Health, 
Helena, Mont. 


Anderson, Walter A. (Ed.D. 1937), dean, 
School of Education, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont, 


Andrews, Frances A., teacher of shorthand 
and typing, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Angell, Vivian Elaine (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of fourth grade, Merrick School, Merrick, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Field Relations and Placement. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For informa- 
tion write to the Placement Office for its 
Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Armstrong, Louis W. (A.M. 1937), superin- 
tendent of schools, Villisca Public Schools, 
Villisca, lowa. 

Atkinson, Alta B. (A.M. 1940). director of 
cafeteria, Teachers College, Columbia Unive-- 
sity. 

Augur, Caroline P. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in; Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


aker, Adelaide Woodall (A.M. 1941), ele- 
mentary supervisor, Public Schools, Rome, 
N.Y 


Baker, Paul E. (Ph.D. 1934), assistant pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 


Baker, Stanley, director of health and physi- 
cal education, Point Pleasant Beach Schools, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Bakker, Lammechiena, teacher of special art, 
Junior and Senior High School, Roselle Park, 
N. J. 

Bangs, Rachel D., instructor in chemistry, 
The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Banks, Marietta M. (A.M. 1941), dean of 
girls, High School, Rye, N. Y. 

Barker, Margaret B., personnel director, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Barns, Helen V. (A.M. 1927), teacher of bi- 
ology, mathematics, and general science, Stone- 
leigh-Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. 


Barr, Sarah Miller (A.M. 1934), personnel 
worker, USO, New York City. 


Barrett, Elizabeth Ann (A.M. 1942), instruc- 
tor in art, Stoneleigh College, Rye Beach, N. H. 


Basler, Roosevelt, assistant superintendent, 
Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Ill. 


Bates, Betty, teacher of kindergarten, Plan- 
dome Road School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Baughman, Letha, teacher of elementary 
grades, Public Schools, Wichita, Kan. 

Bayles, Adelia (A.M. 1942), teacher of pri- 
row d grades, Public School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Beach, Vera (A.M. 1936), director of day 
nursery, Leila Day Nursery, New Haven, Conn. 


Bell, Robert E. (A.M. 1941), district superin- 
tendent of schools, Chappaqua, N. Y, 


Bellingham, Andrew S. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of industrial arts, High School, Madison, N. J. 


Bennett, Violet R., restaurant manager, Beaux 
Arts Apartments, New York City. 
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Bernstein, Ruth, research assistant, U, S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Berry, Lorennie (A.M. 1930), home adviser, 
adult home education extension, Monticello, Ill. 


Best, Ada Louella, teacher of second gree. 
Belmont Boulevard School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Benezet, Louis T., assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 


Beydler, Emma Jane (A.M. 1942), adminis- 
trative dietitian, Hospital of the Woman's Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boger, Galen Cleotha, teacher of home eco- 
nomics and English in high school, Madison 
Township Consolidated Schools, Allen County, 
Ind. 


Bogue, Eunice (A.M. 1941), critic teacher, 
third grade, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bowen, Genevieve, assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools, Bucks County, Pa., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


Bowman, Claire (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


home economics, High School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 


Boyd, Helen (A.M. 1940), assistant dean of 
women, Elon College, Elon College, N. C, 


Bradle, E. Wesley, teacher of seventh grade, 
Public School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Bramkamp, Shirley (B. S. 1940), teacher of 
art in grades, Public Schools, Long Beach, N. Y. 


Brenn, Mabel A. (A.M, 1939), state super- 
visor of education of handicapped, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N. Fr 


“Brenner, Louise F. (A.M. 1939), assistant in 
education, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Brennon, Mary R, (B.S. 1941), teacher of 
kindergarten, Public Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Brockman, Martha Lowe, teacher of sixth 
grade, Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, 
 ¥. 


Bromell, Jayne Esther, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Hillside School, Montclair, N. J. 


Brooks, Dorothy, director of activities, Cen- 
tral Branch, YWCA, New York City. 


Brown, Florence E. (A.M. 1933), supervisor 
of elementary grades, Public Schools, Keokuk, 


Iowa. 
Brown, soley 8 9 Louise, teacher of music, 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 


Brown, Helen Emerson, instructor in English, 
Bath High School, Osborn, Ohio. 
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Browne, Mary Hazel (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo, 


Brucher, Olga P. (A.M. 1930), professor and 
head of department of home economics, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Buckley, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1938), direc- 
tor eo a education, College of Chestnut 
Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burton, Dorothea (A.M. 1942), secretary and 
assistant to dean, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. 


Butler, Dorothy J. (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
of art, Central School, Sherburne, N. Y. 


Butts, Mary Belle, house director and dieti- 
tian, Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Me. 


Cagney, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
commercial department, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Callahan, Ethel Beatrice, associate professor 
of mathematics and physical science, Shepherd 
State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. 


Callahan, Lillian Alice, instructor in — 
Henry B. Whitehorne High School, Verona, 
N. J. 


Callan, Margaret M. (B.S. 1942), instructor 
in science, Benedictine Hospital, Kingston, 
N. Y. 


Callicotte, Helene, teacher of art, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 


Campbell, Frank C. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
junior and senior industrial arts, High School, 
Beacon, N. Y. 


. 
Campbell, Lois Beryl, teacher of kindergar- 
ten, Public Schools, Boulder, Colo. 


Candee, Ruth, teacher of eighth grade Eng- 
lish, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Carl, William (A.M. 1939), teacher of gen- 
eral science, Ridgewood School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 


Carley, Lois M., assistant director of food 
service, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
R.L 


Carr, Mary S. (A.M. 1935), teacher of junior 
high school mathematics and science, High 
School, Great Neck, N. Y, 


Casteel, Floy L., dietitian, Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 


Cavanaugh, Louise A. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in commercial education, Saint Mary’s College, 
Holy Cross, Ind. 


Cheney, Mrs. Robert B. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of third grade, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex, 


Christoffers, Adele M. (B.S. 1936), professor 
of commercial subjects, Universidad de Panama, 
Panama City. 


Christy, Marcelle (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
physics, High School, Port Washington, N, Y, 


Clarkson, Grace (A.M. 1941), instructor jn 
secretarial subjects, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 


Claussen, Edward, teacher of chemistry and 
mathematics, Woodmere Academy, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. 


Clough, Doris B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
high school English, Roxbury High School, 
Succasunna, N., J. 


Cobb, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
science, National Cathedral School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Cofer, Eloise S, (M.S. 1939), specialist in 
foods and nutrition, West Virginia Agricul- 
tural Extension, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Coghill, Kenneth R., instructor in music, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Coney, Beatrice, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Marymount College, Tarrytown-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Connelly, Joseph (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Elementary School, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Cornish, Jane Elizabeth, teacher of civics and 
international affairs, High School, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


Cox, Dana L. (A.M. 1941), teacher of inter- 
mediate grades, Brayton School, Summit, N. J. 


Cox, Elizabeth B. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
voice and music education, Hastings College, 
Hastings, Neb. 


Crabtree, Jean E., teacher of senior high 
school English, Manitowoc Senior High School, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Craig, J. Harry (A.M. 1940), psychiatric case 
worker, Wayne County Clinic for Child Study, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cramer, Austin (A.M. 1941), vocal music 
supervisor, City High School, Grand Island, 
Neb. 


Cronheim, Bettymae F. (A.M. 1942), asso- 
ciate teacher of pre-kindergarten, Fieldston 
Lower School, Riverdale, N, Y. 


Crutsinger, George M. (Ph.D. 1932), assistant 
superintendent of schools, School Department, 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Culmone, Frances J. (A.M. 1942), substitute 
teacher of music, English, and Spanish, High 
School Annex, Clifton, N. J. 


Curtis, Helen C., director of students, New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 


Cuyjet, Helen C. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
fine arts, Virginia State College, Ettrick, Va. 


DaCosta, Jean (A.M. 1940), instructor in Latin, 
The Mary C, Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


Daley, Irene A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of fifth 
and sixth grades, Elementary School, Fairland, 
Md. 


Daly, Margaret M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
elementary grades, McKinley School, Montrose, 
N. Y. 


Darrington, Mable I. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
director of the school of nursing, Hartford 
Hospital School of Nursing, Hartford, Conn. 


Dechert, Henry V. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
biology, chemistry, general science, and physics, 
Staten Island Day School, Staten Island, N. Y. 


De Courcy, Robert L., teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 


De Kock, Walter D. (Ed.D. 1942), superin- 
tendent, Holland Christian School, Holland, 
Mich. 


Del Vecchio, Flora A., teacher of third grade, 
Covert Avenue School, Elmont, N. Y. 


DeVinney, Margaret (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
upper grades, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dirks, Barbara (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
speech, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Doggett, Mary L. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
art, Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Donaldson, George W. (Ed.D. 1942), prin- 
cipal, demonstration school, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 


Draheim, Melvine M. (A.M. 1937), head of 
department of English, Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Drew, A. Gwendolyn (A.M. 1931), instruc- 
tor in physical education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Drvden, Annie (A.M. 1940), teacher of junior 
and senior high school mathematics, Poolesville 


High School, Montgomery County, Md. 
Ehrenpreis, Irvin (A.M. 1939), teacher of 


English and Latin, High School, South Falls- 
burg, N. Y. 


Elizabeth 


Eldredge, (B.S. 1941), critic 
teacher, ey 4 school, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Elliott, Archie W. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Metuchen, N. J. 


Elston, Jane A., teacher of first grade, Ele- 
mentary School, Slingerlands, N. Y. 


England, Herbert K., Jr. (A.M. 1938), super- 
vising principal, Grammar School and High 
School, Clinton, N. J. 


Ewing, Robert M., teacher of industrial arts, 
Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Farmer, Ray A. (A.M. 1938), head of busi- 
ness administration department, Fairleigh Dick- 
inson Junior College, Rutherford, N. J. 


Farr, Gladys (A.M. 1942), assistant teacher of 
first grade, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, 

Fickle, Blanche E. (A.M. 1935), dietitian and 
instructor, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Filson, Margaret (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
nursing, University of Minnesota School of 
Nursing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Folse, Lucile (A.M. 1942), teacher of English 
and speech, University High School, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Force, Helen F. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forney, Helen G. (A.M, 1936), instructor in 
home economics, LaVerne College, LaVerne, 
Calif. 


Forsyth, Eleanor N. (A.M. 1931), Junior Red 
Cross correspondent, American Red Cross, 300 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Freedman, Dorothy I. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of biology and chemistry, High School, River- 
head, N. Y. 


Freimarck, Vincent, instructor in English, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Friedman, Alfred H. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
fifth grade and science, Center Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frost, Elsie M. (A.M. 1932), assistant profes- 
sor, textiles and clothing, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gaddis, Aletha C., instructor in mathematics, 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


Gardiol, Yvonne A., teacher of Italian and 
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remedial reading, Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Gambrill, Caroline R. (A.M. 1924), instructor 
in chemistry, Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Md. 


Gerard, Grace B., assistant professor of home 
economics, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Gill, Zitman O., teacher of mathematics and 

meral science, New York State Training 

hool for Boys, Warwick, Orange County, 
N. Y. 


Golden, Jewel (A.M. 1941), assistant profes- 
sor, clothing and textiles, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex. 


Gordon, Alice (A.M. 1942), teacher of sixth 
grade, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Gray, Warrene T. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
third grade, Public Schools, Boulder, Colo. 


Green, Harriette M., supervisor of preschool 
teaching, Playschool, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gross, Archie, teacher of general science, 
elementary algebra, Arlington High School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Guillaume, Harry G. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
industrial arts and mechanical drawing, Wood- 
mere Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Gustin, Seth (A.M. 1934), supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Haasarud, Florence I. (A.M. 1932), registrar 
and counselor, Hockaday Junior College, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Habbe, Stephen (Ph.D. 1936), assistant super- 
visor of education, National Training School 
for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


Hagman, E. Patricia, state supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Physical Fitness, New York State War 
Council, Albany, N. Y. 


Hahn, Jessie H. (B.S. 1942), teacher of kin- 
dergarten, Central School District No. 1, Town 
of Ramapo, Suffern, N. Y. 


Hales, Dawson, Recruiting Specialist, United 
States Civil Service Commission, New York 
City. 

Hall, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), assistant princi- 
pal, school of nursing, Lynn Hospital, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Harding, Ruth A. (A.M. 1925), instructor in 
home economics, Hillman High School, Hill- 
man, Mich. 


Harris, Lucy (B.S. 1942), director, School of 
Nursing and ty | Service, Harris Memorial 
Methodist Hospital, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Hartley, David S. (A.M. 1939), relief worker, 
American Friends Service Commission, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 


Haskins, Ralph W., headmaster, High School, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Haviland, Louise P. (B.S. 1942), assistant 
teacher of kindergarten, Horace Mann School, 
New York City. 


Hawkins, Alice R., teacher of fourth grade, 
Whitesboro Central School, Whisesboro, N. y. 


Hayford, James (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Summit, N. J. 


Heinzelmann, Elaine P. (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of mathematics, Central School, Andover, N. Y. 


Heisler, Eleanor L. O., teacher of junior and 
senior high school science, Cliffside Park Junior 
and Senior High School, Cliffside, N. J. 


Henderson, Luther L. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in algebra, general mathematics, modern 
history, public speaking, and biology, R. C, 
Lauson Institute, Seadhie Pines, Ne 


Heuser, Clare (A.M. 1927), instructor in 
home economics, Landen College, Greenwood, 
aC 


Hicks, Charles B., teacher and director, secre- 
tarial training program, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Hillman, Doris M., teacher of kindergarten, 
Chestnut Hill School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Hirzel, Leona L. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
mathematics, Public Schools, Sayville, N. Y. 


Hitchcock, Annette H. (A.M. 1940), dean of 
women, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Hittle, Doris J. (A.M. 1940), instructor in in- 
stitutional management, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Hogg, Jean F. (B.S. 1942), assistant to direc- 
tor of nurses, Wilkes-Barre General Hospital, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Hollinger, Lester S. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
general science, High School, Burlington, N. J. 


Holste, Caroline M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Holstein, Clara B., instructor in science, 
House of the Good Samaritan, Watertown, 
N. Y. 


Holtby, Marjorie, teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Central School, Earlville, N. Y. 


Hooley, Agnes M. (A.M. 1940), director of 
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hysical education, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
e, Holy Cross, Ind. 


Hosler, Fred W. (Ed.D. 1938), superinten- 
dent of schools, City Schools, Allentown, Pa. 


Howery, Helen G., teacher and supervisor 
of English, Western Michigan College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


Howery, Nell (A.M, 1942), teacher a 
home economics, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
§. C. 


Hubbard, Robert E. (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in science, Central School, Chazy, Clinton 
County, N. Y. 


Huff, Catherine E. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
music in elementary and high schools, Public 
Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 


Hunt, Valerie V. (A.M. 1942), director of in- 
dividual physical education, YWCA, Boston, 
Mass. 


Hunter, Pearl, teacher of first grade, Trinity 
School, New York City. 


Hurd, Eunice M. (A.M. 1939), director, USO 
Women’s Unit, Pensacola, Fla. 


Hutto, Louis (Ph.D. 1938), director, physi- 
cal education, health, and recreation, Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Me. 


Jansen, Ruth M., teacher of second grade and 
music, Public School, Homewood, III. 


Jenks, Lillian E. (A.M. 1936), teacher of pri- 


mary grade, Elementary Schools, Arlington, 
Va. 


Jennings, Helen H. (Ph.D. 1942), instructor 
in psychology and a Briarcliff Junior 
College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Johnson, Leone M. (A.M. 1938), vice-prin- 
cipal, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Johnson, Leslie W. (A.M. 1934), director of 
curriculum and research, Public Schools, Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Johnson, Ralph B. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Blackduck, Minn. 


Johnston, Dorothea (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
Spanish, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Jones, Alice E., teacher of first, second, third, 
and fourth grades, Center School, Stony Creek, 
N. Y, 


Jones, Galen (Ph.D. 1935), principal, High 
School, East Orange, N. J. 


Jordan, Mary B. (A.M. 1942), teacher of first 
and second grades, Sessions Practice School of 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
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Judd, Nevin L., instructor in physical educa- 
tion, High School, East Rockaway, N. Y. 


Jueneman, Anna, teacher of fourth grade, 
Patchogue School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Juntwaite, Thora, teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, High School, Closter, N. J. 


Kaplan, Sarajean (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
recreational activities for school-age children, 
Brightside Day Nursery, New York City. 


Karolyi, Erna M., instructor in college art, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo, 


Kauth, Anthony G., teacher of social studies, 
Sixteenth District Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


Kearney, Belle (A.M. 1941), teacher of math- 
ematics and counselor, Hockaday School, 


Dallas, Tex. 

Kelley, Ma t M. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in clothing, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


Kemper, John G., instructor in art, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Kenny, Joseph B. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, Central School, Whitesboro, 
N, Y. 


King, Ferne, assistant director of cafeteria, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kinney, Myrtie E. (B.S. 1930), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Dean Junior College, 
Franklin, Mass. 


Kirkland, Reuben, teacher of primary grades, 
Public Schools, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Kiser, Mary L. (A.M. 1935), teacher of ele- 
mentary group, Hessian Hills School, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Kitching, Sarah (A.M. 1942), teacher of first 
grade, Union Free School, Rye, N. Y. 


Kitzinger, Hortense (A.M, 1940), teacher of 
related science, Girls Vocational High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Krausse, Helen Green, manager, Washington 
Club, Wash., D. C. 


Lake, Eunice Petersen (B.S. 1941), kitchen su- 
oe Colonnade Restaurant, New York, 

; 

Landau, Jeanne G. (A.M. 1941), dietitian, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Lannen, Helen D. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Olean, N. Y. 


Larsen, Tora M., teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, Peace Junior College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Latimer, Mary Frances (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of history, High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Laurie, Annie, teacher of fourth grade, Vil- 
lage School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Lebair, Peggy, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 


Lee, L. Tennent, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lemmel, W, H. (Ed.D. 1940), superinten- 
dent, Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


Leonard, Robert W. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English, High School, Belmont, Mass, 


Lewis, Virginia W. (A.M. 1928), clinical 
psychologist, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, State 
Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 

Linden, Frances Conner (A.M. 1938), teacher 


of commercial subjects, High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 


Little, Marsby C. (A.M. 1932), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Freeport, Pa. 


Loft, Abram, teacher of music, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Lott, George P., Jr., instructor in physical 
education, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Lowe, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), teacher of social 
studies, Public Schools, Sayville, N. Y. 


Lower, George G., teacher of biology, High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Lubach, Helen, chief dietitian, Beth-Israel 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Lutz, Jean A. (A.M. 1938), teacher of fifth 
grade, Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lynch, Elizabeth Shoemaker (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of mathematics, Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, Warm Springs, Ga. 


McCall, Helen K., critic teacher of third 
grade, State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Conn. 


McDonald, Clara M. (M.S. 1933), teacher of 
science, Grier School, Birmingham, Pa. 


McDonald, Dorothy Agnes, teacher of home 
economics, Central School, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


McKinnon, Kathern (Ph.D. 1941), psycholo- 
gist, Public Schools, Newtonville, Mass. 


McLaughlin, Eleanor Tracy, teacher of sixth 
grade, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


McMullen, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


McMurray, Margurette Nelle, teacher of 
mathematics, Sullivan High School, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


McPherson, Josephine L. (A.M. 1938), head 
of voice department, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Neb. 


Mackay, Isobel E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
fifth grade, Glenwood School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Macdonald, Mary Eliza (A.M. 1931), lieuten- 
ant (J.G.), WAVES, Naval Training School, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Magaw, Eloise N. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


Magnuson, Ellen (A.M. 1941), head of home 
economics department, High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Maier, Elizabeth (A. M. 1939), specialist in 
employment testing, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Manwell, Everett A. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
physics, Army Air Force, Randolph Field, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Marsh, Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Central School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Marsh, Mary Cutler (A.M. 1942), assistant 
teacher of second grade, Beauvoir, National 
Cathedral Elementary School, Washington, 
D.C. 


Marshall, Ann Pennock (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Martin, Agnes B., teacher of art, Delmar 
School, Delmar, Del. 


May, Eugene J., Jr. (B.S. 1939), chemist, The 
Quaker Maid Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mayes, Ruth Charlotte (A.M. 1940), director 
of guidance and dean of girls, Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Meagher, Edmund (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Meyer, Marguerite J., teacher of sixth grade, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Miller, Florence Rita, teacher of social 
studies and mathematics, Copiague Union Free 
School, Copiague, N. Y. 


Miller, John L., superintendent, Public 
Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Miller, Margery Burritt, junior placement 
officer, Office for Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C. 


Miller, Marion F. T. (B.S. 1940), director of 
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art program, Wilmington Academy of Art, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Miller, Ellen Fish (A.M. 1941), teacher of 


English, Staten Island Day School, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Mitchell, Mary Alice (B.S. 1941), teacher of 
fourth grade, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Mitchell, Richard S., teacher of English and 
mathematics, High School, Rome, N. Y. 


Mochel, Marguerite (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in physical education, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Montgomery, Alma G, (A.M, 1922), assistant 
professor of home economics, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Morgan, Ruth Holwill (A.M, 1942), teacher 
of speech, High School and Junior College, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Morrill, Jean Lida (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of kindergarten, North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, IIl. 


Moser, Helen (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
home economics, Russell Sage College, Troy, 


N. Y. 


Mulford, Courtland C., teacher of mathe- 
matics, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mullins, R. Corinne, assistant professor of 
education, Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio, 


Naegle, Lester L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, Trinity School, New York, N. Y. 


Neblett, Sarah (A.M. 1939), instructor in art, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 


Newman, Yale J. (A.M. 1937), director of 
athletics, Bard College, Annandale-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


Newton, Frances May (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of mathematics and science, High School, Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. 


Niemiec, Lottie A, (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Ridgewood, 


N. J. 


Nisbet, Irma Mary, head of home economics 
department, Yuba Junior College and Marys- 
ville Union High School, Marysville, Calif. 


Normile, Ray D., teacher of physical educa- 
tion, High School, Little Falls, N. J. 


Novak, Helene Anne (B.S. 1942), instructor 
in science, Lynn Hospital School of Nursing, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Ogbin, Frances, teacher of science, Union 
School, Williamstown, N. Y. 


O’Neill, Geraldine A. (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 


Parry, Helen (A.M. 1934), teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Parsons, John B. (A.M. 1937), lieutenant, 
Army Air Force, AVS, Air Transport Com- 
mand, Bowmanfield, Ky. 


Paxton, Maude E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Asheville Farm School, 
Suannanoa, N. C. 


Perry, Martha M., critic teacher of fourth 
grade, Demonstration School, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 


Peterson, Hazel, instructor in music, Western 


College, Oxford, Ohio. 


Pfeifer, Barbara A., teacher of fourth grade 
and music, Covert Avenue School, Elmont, 
N. Y. 


Phelan, Ellen E. (A.M. 1940), director of 
physical education, New York Hospital, West 
Division, White Plains, N. Y. 


Phillips, Manola R. (A.M. 1930), supervisor 
of residence and social affairs, School of Nurs- 
oe Russell Sage College, Albany Hospital, 

bany, N. Y. 


Polk, Catherine (A.M. 1939), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Jericho, N. Y. 


Potgieter, Martha (Ph.D. 1933), associate 
professor of nutrition, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 


Potter, Eleanor E., teacher of fifth grade, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Ill. 


Potts, Evelyn Borden (B.S. 1927), teacher of 
home economics, Mary Institute of Washing- 
ton University, Clayton P. O., St. Louis, Mo. 


Prater, Frederick W., Jr. (A.M. 1937), head 
of mathematics department, Storm King School, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Prunhuber, Lauren F. (A.M, 1940), teacher 
of science, High School, Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Pye, Orrea F., professor of nutrition, 
Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Ramer, Earl M., assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. 


Reeder, Margaret Bryan, teacher of first 
grade, Davenport School, Davenport, Fla. 
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Reeves, Grace G. (A.M. 1922), director of 
Division of Home Economics, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va. 


Ressler, Mary Costello (A.M. 1940), director 
of business education, Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


Rickman, Sarah (B.S. 1942), house director 
and instructor in foods, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Riebesell, Frederick (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, High School, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Ritchie, Lois D. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 


Roberts, Helen Louise (A.M, 1938), instruc- 
tor in clothing and textiles, Greensboro Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 


Robinton, Elizabeth D. (B.S. 1938), instruc- 
tor in bacteriology, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C, 


Rockwood, Vivian V. (A.M. 1938), manager 
of commons and instructor in_ institutional 
management, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Rodgers, Martha Purdom, assistant in foods, 
University of California, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Roib, Eleanor R., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


Rosser, Sara Frances (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, Morrisville, 
N. Y. 


Rutherford, Elizabeth, associate instructor in 
home economics, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Saxe, Carl H., social case worker, Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study, Cambridge, Mass. 


Schilling, Dorothy, teacher of art, High 
School, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Schleicher, Maybelle M. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of science, Junior and Senior High 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Schneider, Etta (A.M. 1937), research assis- 
tant-secretary, American Film Center, New 
York, N. Y. 


Seidel, Elenora S. (B.S. 1942), assistant to 
directress of nursing service, White Plains 
Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 


Shapiro, Simon N. (A.M. 1924), scientific aid, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 


Sharpe, Lewis E., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Morristown, N. J. 


Sherwin, Helen, instructor in science and 
director of education, Waterbury General 
Hospital, Waterbury, Conn. 


Shipman, Wanda (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, Junior High School, Darien, Conn, 


Sieben-Morgen, Ruth, librarian and teacher 
of library science, High School, Teaneck, N, J. 


Sill, Helen C. (B.S. 1938), librarian, Fieldston 
School, New York, N. Y, 


Simmons, Mary McKee (B.S. 1933), super- 
visor of kindergarten and primary grades, 
Pennsylvania Institute for Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Siwik, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Union City, N. J. 


Smedley, Katherine, teacher of social studies, 
George School, Bucks County, Pa. 


Smith, Mildred J., superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Smith, ae (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Henry Conrad High School, 
Woodcrest, Wilmington, Del. 


Spain, Anna L., teacher of mathematics, Pub- 
lic Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Spain, Charles R. (Ed.D. 1941), professor of 
education, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
Staley, Helen K. (A.M. 1942), extension in- 


structor in textiles and clothing, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Stevens, Nathaniel H., instructor in mathe- 
matics, The Franklin School, New York, N. Y. 


Stewart, Samuel T., Jr. (A.M. 1942), super- 
vising principal, Central School, Jefferson, N. Y. 


Sweeney, I. J., superintendent of schools, 
Willow Springs, Mo. 

Swenson, Robert E. (A.M. 1942), guidance 
counselor, High School, Winchester, Mass. 

Swift, Jane Nichols (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 

Swindells, E. Dorothy (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, High School, Philadelphia, N. Y. 

Tate, Robert Zareh (B.S, 1941), supervisor of 
music, Central School, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

Tewksbury, Pauline (A.M. 1940), instructor 


in English, Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


[Continued in December Recorp] 





